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PREFACE 


On no period of English history has so much 
been written, as on that singular age in whicih 
this kingdom acknowledged the sway of the 
Stewarts. Rife with controversies, which still 
arc alive ^ind strong, its every inch of ground 
contested, as vehemently almost by modern 
pens, as when the chivalry of England were 
met by the only army which could meet their 
high-born courage—the godly soldiers of Crom¬ 
well—the party feeling of its civil wars exists 
still among us. But we fight no longer with 
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fi^ier and dagger: when death is braved, there 
is always a certain dignity in the warfare; but 
in these days we fall upon a safer mode of 
carrying on the struggle. We are not called 
upon to measme swords with the fiery Royalist, 
or the stem Ironside: so we betake ourselves 
to more ignoble weapons, which they did not 
at aD times scorn to use—we call names. 

And whereas the Royalist forces had de¬ 
cidedly the advantage of their graver antagonists 
in the use of these offensive weajwns, it is 
perfectly natural, and in keeping, that this 
superiority should continue; and that as w(* 
find the host of epithets applied to the rulers 
of the Commonwealth and their followers, 
with all the accumulation of adjectives natmally 
conjoined to these, met only by the one stern 
word “ malignant,” so by legitimate succession, 
the inheritors of Royalist opinions bring out 
the old projectiles still in all their original 
abundance, while those who represent the 
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Roundheads, and fanatics of those days, not 
choosing to retain their one epithet of reproach, 
find little in the ancestral armoury to meet 
these arrows withal. The more pacific mode 
is, perhaps, in this case the better policy, for 
there is little profit, and less honour, in main¬ 
taining a war of retaliation. 

The Cavaliers! they have retained as advo¬ 
cates and spe«M pleaders, the most gifted of 
modern writers; high birth, high courage, and 
the still more potent spell of misfortune has 
thrown magic over their names. Let us say 
no evil of the dead— 

“ The knights are dust, , 

And their good swords rust, ' 

Their souls are with the saints, we trust.” 

We will call them no names ; but their honom 
stands in no need of vindication; they have had 
ample justice done them. Let the generous world 
look gently on another picture, and say to whom 
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belongs the purest renown of chivalry :—to 
those who fighting for their King’s crown, 
fought also for their own inheritance, and for the 
dazzling chance of greater rank and riches ; or 
to those, who, following the banners of a higher 
King, encountered poverty, reproach, and hard¬ 
ship for the sake of One who offered them no 
tangible reward, nor any visible glory on this 
side death. 


When the reign of Charles II. began, the 
Church of England, with a fate which seems 
to pursue her like her shadow, contained 
within her ample breast the greatest variety of 
opinions. The High Church clergy were at the 
head of the greater bulk, which softened down, 
as it does still, into the indifferent mass who 
take colour and fashion from the times; and on 
the opposite side were a body of Presbyterians, 
who, during the reign of the Commonwealtb, 
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had been able to set up their peculiar ecclesias¬ 
tical organization, and to rule themselves in 
tolerable quietness. A floating background of 
individuals holding other views, Independents 
and Baptists, completed the tale; and, singular 
enough, when we leave the political histories 
of the time, and come to the story of these 
separate men, wc find a strange amount of* 
good-will and gentleness subsisting among 
the differing divines. The very noticeable 
national feature, the individuality or secta¬ 
rianism— for the words come to be nearly 
identical—^which set these men afloat, each on 
his several voyage, cannot fail forcibly to strike 
any one who studies the history of this great 
Church in England. A careful student, we 
should almost fancy, must find himself com¬ 
pelled to conclude, that there is wisdom in the 
latitude which leaves so wide a space between 
the “ high ” and the “ lo^ ” of English church- 
manship, and gives the genius of the people 
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SO much room to develop itself, whde still 
within the consecrated bounds. 

On the other side of the Border we find 
divisions enough. Churches separate irom 
each other, and beaiing separate names ; but all 
cling with like tenacity to the same stand¬ 
ards, the same forms, the same doctrine, and 
the same discipUne. There is nothing in which 
the national characteristics are more clearly 
displayed. The intense Scottish mind moves 
on strongly in one direction—unanimous in 
all the greater points—aiming always when it 
marches to march as a nation. The English 
mind asserts its individuality, and strikes out 
alone, breaking into sections even in the one 
Church which professes to be undivided, and 
out of that pale, in the freer regions of Dissent, 
multiplying in constant diversity. 

It was thus with the Church when the 
Restoration intoxicated the kingdoms with its 
brief joy. Among the best friends of Charles 
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were the Presbyterians. The death of his 
father had shocked and horrified them, joid 
none had shown themsel\res more eager to 
celebrate his return. Holding London as their 
stronghold, they were scattered in very con¬ 
siderable numbers throughout the whole countiy, 
were held in much esteem by the people, and 
dwelt quietly among their brethren, holding 
their diverse views in peace and charity, pro¬ 
tected as they thought by the royal proclama¬ 
tion, and strong in the King's promise of reli¬ 
gious liberty to all. 

Their dream of safety was destined to have 
but a short existence. Two years after the 
memorable ^Restoration, the Act of Uniformity 
expelled from the Church two thousand of her 
most exemplary clergymen; not bigots—not 
fanatics—not the bold, strong, uncompromising 
men, who in Scotland denounced their succes¬ 
sors as hirelings, and proclaimed themselves 
lawful pastors still of the parishes from which 
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they had been driven. The English Noncon¬ 
formists did not so; meekly they laid down 
their arms, uncomplainingly withdrew them¬ 
selves, with their last words bidding their 
parishioners receive in all honour and respect 
those appointed to succeed them, and retaliating 
no otherwise than by quiet good works, and an 
occasional sigh or lament, upon their perse¬ 
cutors. 

One almost marvels at the romance of con¬ 
scientiousness which displays itself in the lives 
of these quaint divines. Many of them could 
receive and approve of the greater part of the 
service-book enforced upon them; many re¬ 
mained, as lay members and comrfiunicants, in 
the churches which they could no longer serve 
as pastors; many used voluntarily the Liturgy 
which caused their expulsion ; and yet, with all 
worldly benefits and comforts weighing down 
the scale, the delicate conscience which, while it 
approved of much, could not “ assent and con- 
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sent” to all, asserted its superior importance, 
and triumphed. It is a singular history. We 
can understand—intensely distasteful as these ob¬ 
servances of the Episcopal Church were to Scot¬ 
land—how the men who strongly resisted them 
all, should have been able to cast away everything 
earthly, rather than submit to their imposition; 
but when we look upon these milder men— 
when we see Philip Henry leading his family to 
worship in the little chxirch at Worthenbury, 
which so lately had been his owm—and hear W^es- 
ley’s gentle self-defence before the not unfriendly 
Bishop, and observe the reluctance which they 
had to do anything that looked like resistance— 
it becomes a* matter more difficvJt to understand. 
Yet they did it—peaceful, unobtrusive, gentle 
men, on whom the bitter nicknames of their 
adversary fall so strangely inappropriate. 

The consequences of thb English Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Day were hard upon those ministers. 
Some forsook the high vocation, in which they 
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could no longer have the simple maintenance 
they needed ; some fell upon the usual resource 
of poor clergymen, and taught schools; while 
very many were received into the households of 
gentlemen who favoured their views, or honoured 
their piety, and a very comfortable number 
retired to the happier provision of their own 
private resources. But no attempt was made to 
organize a church, no resistance offered to the 
acknowledged law. The good men, prohibited 
from addressing a greater audience than five 
individuals in addition to their own households, 
preached three or fom times in a day within 
their houses, to congregations of that scanty 
number, labouring with simple painstaking to 
make the frequent repetition of their teachings 
atone for the limited assembly-to which each 
sermon was delivered. So straightforward in 
their obedience, so devolit in their simpUcity, 
so charitable in their diversities of opinion, one 
cannot help but smile* at the singular blindness 
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which upbraids these gentle men with the name 
of fanatic. 

This state of matters continued until the 
great scourge, known as the Plague of London, 
had come and gone. As it is endeavoured in 
the following chapters to sketch something of 
that singular calamity, we do not need to do more 
than mention it here. It has been often painted, 
but few have cared to look under the noisome 
veil of it for the heroisms of the time, though 
these were not wanting. The visitation passed 
away; the panic abated. The Nonconformists 
who had ventured forth in the heat of the day, 
to bear the burden which many of their succes¬ 
sors feared .to bear, were cast out from the city 
for which they had laboured in the utmost 
peril; and a still more severe enactment sent 
the ejected .ministers wandering over the face of 
the country in which there seemed no rest for 
them. The Five-Mile Act of Oxford made it 
penal for any of the silenced preachers to be 
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found within five miles of any corporate town, 
or of any parish in which they had formerly offi¬ 
ciated—a law most hard for the competent, 
most miserable for the poor. 

And then there began to be resistances and 
imprisonments, the bolder spirits being roused 
to courage; but still the many submitted. 
Quietly they left their homes; with touching 
gentleness refused to be persuaded into rebellion 
by the voice of their oppressor; and so in their 
meekness lived on, at w'ar with no man, until 
indulgences were grudgingly granted to them, 
and until the Stewarts, with their hereditary 
aptitude for persecution, had in their turn suc¬ 
cumbed. 

Let those who are unacquainted with this 
by-way of history, glance over the somewhat 
monotonous pages of the Nonconformists’ Me¬ 
morial. They will find no hard words or de¬ 
nunciations there; the bitterness, so much as 
there is of it, slumbers innoxiously in the foot- 
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notes of the dissenting editor; the first Dis¬ 
senters breathed another atmosphere. The 
tones of the picture are subdued and mellow, 
the foreground full of quiet figures; smiles 
about the lips of some of them, tell of the old 
quaint jesting which, like themselves, is now 
dead and out of date. Some sit, with thought 
upon their faces, writing unweariedly, toiling 
to produce those great volumes which are piled 
up, Hkc masses of mason-work, behind. Some 
are going happily, like the sower, about the 
fields, scattering their wdnged seed, or by the 
side of waters, easting forth the bread which 
many days hence shall return to them. Some 
with chirdren clambering about their knees, 
speak to the little ones, with scarce less 
simplicity than their own, of the Gospel 
which maketh the simple wise. The sky above 
them is dim with soft clouds, yet there is sun¬ 
shine on the picture—the quiet light of peace. 

It is pleasant to come into the atmosphere of 
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tibis (^woild devoutness, humility, and quiet 
—to read how Lord Bishops reasoned witih^ese 
nonoconfbrming Presbyters, and yet remained 
no less their very good fiiends, that their kindly 
eloquence proved unavailing. How knights and 
noble gentlemen did honour to the good men in 
their poverty—how one, whose life was evil, 
acknowledged that he had no creditable point 
about him save the love he bore to one of these 
—and how the little provision they had, like the 
widow’s cruse of old, seemed to multiply under 
the blessing of the Master to whom they looked 
up with so vivid faith. It is true that there was 
the dang and din of polemic arms abroad in the 
same England, but the broader, calfher atmo¬ 
sphere does only on that account deserve notice 
the more. 

There were two thousand of them, the greater 
part being Presbyterians. Where are they now ? 
In their own country there remams little trace of 
their footsteps: here and there an old scantily 
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endowed chapel, long ago fallen into Socinian 
hands, marks where they once were; but name 
and fame of them as a Church have long since 
departed. The Presbyterianism of England is 
now an exotic, scarcely yet taking kindly to the 
soil; and, save in the far away Border coun¬ 
ties, there are no ecclesiastical descendants 
remaining to the Presbyterian Nonconformists 
of 1662 . 

For their very virtue and patience made 
these good men weak. Had they been bigots, 
as they are called—had they been more fanatical 
and warlike, more decided in their love and more 
capable of hatred, the result we fancy must have 
been different. As it is, the fact is noticeable. 
Nearly two thousand devout and able ministers 
were ejected by the Act of Uniformity. Now, 
two hundred years later, there scarcely remains, 
out of the old Whig county of Northumberland, 
a single native-born Presbyterian preacher, in the 
whole extent of England. 

C 2 
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It is pleasant, we say, to rest the eye upon 
them, in the midst of those turbulent scenes of 
history—the quaint, patient, unresistant men, 
with their voluminous books, and manifold com¬ 
mentaries, and pious pains of working. A dif¬ 
ferent picture waits us if we look over the Border 
into that heaving, agitated Scotland, fighting 
for its faith as for bare life. Bigot, fanatic— 
the names are not desirable—but it seems that 
these human spirits of ours can never have a 
necessary good without an attendant evil. When 
we go far enough the righteous impulse does 
oftenest carry us a little too far. We must ac¬ 
cept the evil with the good; for men are rarely 
embarked heart and soul in any enterprise with¬ 
out a little bigotry and prejudice. Too tolerant, 
too gentle, to leave any “ footprint on the sands 
of time,” the Presbyterian Divines have passed 
away, leaving behind them only books innume¬ 
rable, and a memory devout and holy. While 
the more violent spirits in the northern quarter 
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of the empire have left the stamp of their mind 
upon their country still. 

There is another singular anomaly, as it seems 
to us, in the times of those Puritans, •in scarcely 
any other age do wc find so great an amount of 
devotional piety—in scarcely any other age was 
vice so rampant. The severe self-examination of 
the friend of Evelyn, the maid of honour, Mrs. 
Godolphin, comes strangely to us, out of the 
impure Court of Charles. Mystic and contem¬ 
plative, this religion of vows and prayers, 
breathed the same air with the boldest and most 
daring sin; and abroad in the country, more 
healthy and lifelike, the piety of the time bore 
still the same guise. Like the Divine charity, 
hoping and believing all things, esteeming itself 
little, abovmding in fasting, in meditation, and 
in prayer, it yet seems to have been powerless to 
restrain the might of evil which possessed the 
land. The question is a difficult one. It is 
true that we judge the morality of the time by 
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the staodard of the Court, and in that we do 
wrong; but the fact remains, that even in the 
Court, and its immediate vicinity, this gentle 
piety Iive8 and flourished, and that the royal 
iniquity flourished with it, side by side. 

There has been much written on this crisis of 
the national existence, and there is room, we 
fancy, for still more. These contradictions that 
meet us as we venture into the depths—this 
wayward, changeful, human mood, which seems 
to make it impossible to have great principles 
brought into immediate contact without those 
strange anomalies—he would do well who 
should treat of those on a broader ground than 
that of vindication or reproach of the .actors on 
either side. We ourselves, at this day, are pro¬ 
ducing contradictions and paradoxes as strange 
as these; and many combining circumstances 
point us back to the days of the Stewarts, the 
climax of the Old World—the seed-time of the 
New. 
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For the little story subjoined, the Author has 
nothing to say, unless it were to beg for it that 
gentle consideration whidi the lovers of art do 
sometimes extend to those sketches, -which the 
artist intends only as studies for a larger 
painting. 

APRIL 4 . 1851 . 
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Mr. Disraeli has conceived that the republication of his fatbcr*8 * Commen¬ 
taries on the Life and Reign of Charles L’ is peculiarly well timed at the present 
moment; and he indicates the well-known chapters on tlic Genius of the Papwjjr, 
and the critical relations of Protestant sovereigns with Roman Catliolic sub¬ 
jects, as reflecting, mirror-like, ‘ the events, thoughts, passions, and perplexities 
of the pr^nt agitated epoch.’ In particular, lie observes, tliat the stories of 
conversions to the Romish faith, then rife, seem like narratives of the present 
hour, and that the reader is almost tempted to substitute the names of his 
personal acquaintances for those of the courtiers of Charles. No apology was 
needed for reintroducing to the world so instructive and original a w'ork as that 
of Isaac Disraeli.”— Times, 

** By far the most important work on the important age of Charles I. that 
modem times have produced .”—Quarterly iteview. 


BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 
FOR 1851. 

NEW EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT 
TO THE PRESENT TIME, FROM THE PERSONAL 
COMMUNICATIONS OF THE NOBILITY, &c. 

With the ARMS (1500 in number) accurately engraved, and incorporated with the Text 
Now ready, in I vol. (comprising as much matter as twenty ordinary volumes), 388. bound. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ The most complete, the most convenient, and the clieapest work of the kind ever given 
to the public.”— 

The best genealogical and heraldic dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage, and the 
iii^t authority on ail questions afiectiug the aristocracy.”— Globe. 

“ For the amazing quantity of personal and family history, admirable anungement of 
details, and accuracy ot information, tliis genealogical and heraldic dictionary is without a 
ri^. It is now the standard and acknowledged book of reference ui>oii all questions 
touching ped%ree, wd direct or collateral affinity with the titled aristocracy. The lineage 
of each mstingumed bouse is deduced through all the various ramifications. Every 
collateral branch, however remotely connected, is introduced; and the alliances are so 
carefully inserted, as to show, in all instances, the connexion which so intimately ex’v^ 
between the titl^ and untiUed aristocracy. We have also much most entertain -ig 
historical matter, and many very curious interesting family tradituws. The W'ork is, 
in fact, a complete cyclo|^dia the whole titled classes of the empire, supplying all the 
inffirmatioa that can p(»jiibly be desired on the subject.”—i/bmn^ P(at. 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13, GREAT MATtLBOBOUGH-STBEET. 


13, Great Marlborough Street. 

MR. COLBURN’S 

LIST OF 


INTERESTING NEW WORKS. 




13, Great Marlborough Street. 


ME. COLBURN’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 

THE LIFE AND REIGN OF CHARLES I. 

By L DISRAELI. 

A XEW KbiTtON. FEVISEI) ::Y THE AUTHOR, AND EDITED 
BY HIS SON, B. DISRAELI, M.P. 

2 Tols., 8vf), unifurm with the “ Curiosities of Literatxire,” 288. bound. 

“ By far the roost important w'ork on the important of Charles I. that 
modem times hare prochiced.”— Quarterhj Review^ 

Mr. Disraeli luus conceived tliat iho republication of his father’s ‘ Commen' 
tarics on the Life and Reign of Charles I.’ is jMJCuliarly well timed at the present 
Eitmient; and he indicutea the well-known chapters on the Genius of the Papacy, 
amt the critical relations of Protestant sovereigns with Roman Catholic sub¬ 
jects, as reflecting mirror-like, * the events, thoughts, passions, and perplexities 
of the present agitated epoch.' In particular, ho observes, that the stories of 
ctmvcrsions to the Romish faith, then rife, seem like narratives of the present 
hour, and that the njadcr is uliiinst tempted to substitute the names of his 
persona] acfpiaintances for thos<‘ of the courtiers of Charles. No aj)ology was 
neciled for reintroducing t».j tho world so instructive and original a work as fbat 
of Isaac Disraeli."— Times. 

** At the end of 250 years, Rome and England are engaged in a controversy 
having the same object as that in which they were committed at the commence¬ 
ment i f die seveuteenth cxjntury; and mi where will the reader find the cir¬ 
cumstances of tliat controversy, its aims, the passions which it evoked, the in- 
stniments which it employed, and its results, better described than in this ex¬ 
cellent hook.”— Standard. 

“ The position attained by the late Mr. Disraeli’s admirable and leamiKi com¬ 
mentaries on the great events of the Revolution, and the times that led to it 
would at any period have warranted its republication. To those, however, to 
whom the bearing of its remarks, and the effect of the author’s researches are 
known on the religious question of that day, their apt and effective bearing on 
the most vital topic of our present religio-political ejustence, wiR givlt the reap¬ 
pearance of the work an additional value.”— Britannia. 

The history of Charles I. required a Tacitus, and, in our opinion, this woA 
ought to have that standard character.”-~(7eRi/fman’s Magazine. 
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m COLBUBirS new pubmcations. 


BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 
FOB 1851. 

NEW EDITION, KEVISFJ) AND COKEECTED THROUGnOUT 
TO THE PRESENT TIME, FROM THE PERSONAL 
COMMUNICATIONS OF THE NOBILITY, &c. 

the ABMS (1500 in number) aiq^rAtelj engraved, and incorporated with the Test. 
In 1 vol. (comprising as mnch mtter as twenty ordinary volumes), BSs. bound. 


The following is a Ust of tbe Principal Contents of this Standard Work:— 


I. A foil and interesting history of each 
order of tbe English Nobility, showing its 
<iri|^, rise, titles, immunities, privileges, &c. 

U. A complete Memdr of the Queen and 
Royal Family, forming a brief genealogical 
History of the Sovereign of this country, and 
deducing the descent of the Plantagenets, 
Tudors, Stuarts, and Guelpbs, through their 
various ramifications. To this section is 
appended a list of tbo^ Peers who inherit 
the distinguished honour of Quartering the 
Royal Arms of Plaubt^^enet. 
fiL An Authentic t^le of Precedence. 
IV. A perfect Histout of All the 
Pber8 ani> Baronets, with the fullest 
details of their ancestors and descendants, 
and particulars ^spwting every collateral 
member of each family, and all intermar* 
riag^, &c. 


V. The Spiritual Lords. 

VI. Foreign Noblemen, subjects by birth 
of the British Crown. 

VIL Peerages claimed. 

VIII. Surnames of Peers and Peeresses, 
with Hoirs Apparent and Presumptive. 

IX. Courtesy titles of Eldest Sons. 

X Peerages of tho Three Kingdoms in 
order of Precedence. 

Xr. Baronets in order of Precedence. 

XII. Privy Councillors of England and 
Ireland. 

XIII. Daughters of Peers married to 
Commoners. 

XIV. All thjc Obhers of" Knigttt- 
HooT>, with every Knight and all the Knights 
Bachelors. 

XV. Mottoes translated, with poetical 
illnstratlons. 


OPINIOlffS OF THE PRESS. 

** The most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind ever given 
\o the pablic.”«->5ttn. 

“ The best genealogical and heraldic dictionary of tho Peerage and Baronetage, and the 
first authority on all questions affecting the aristocracy.”— Globe. 

“For tbe amazing quantity of personal and family history, admirable arrangwnent of 
-detidls, and accuracy of information, this genealo^cal and heraldic dictionary's without a 
Jl^l. It is now the standard and acknowledged book of refercaice upon all questions 
^.touching pedigree, and direct or collateral aidnify with tbe titled aristocracy. The lineage 
of each distinguished house is deduced through all the various ramificatiooB. Every 
collateral branch, however remotely connected, is introduced; and the alliances are so 
cai^ully i^rted, as to show,^ in all instances, tiie connexion which so intimately exists 
between the titled and untitled aristocracy. We have also much most entertaining 
historical matter, and many veiy curious and interesting family traditions. The work is, 
% fmt, a complete t^clopsdia the whole titled classes of the empire, supplying ^1 the 
^nfbematios tint can possibly be desired on the 6abjeet.”~ifomtng Post 
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BURKE’S HISTORY OF THE LARDED GENTRY, 
FOE 185L 

ffitncalogtcal IBttttonars 

OF THE WHOLE OF THE UNTITLED AKISTOCBACY OF 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND: 

And comprising Particulars of 100,000 Individuals connected with them. 

COllKKCTED TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

A OOUPANION TO ALXi THE PSEBASBS. 

In 2 volumes, royal 8vo, beautifully printed in double columns, comprising more matter 
than 30 ordinary volumes, price only 21. 2s., elegantly bound in ^t morocco cloth. 


The Landed Gentry of England are so closely connected with the stirring records of itfr 
eventful history, that sonic acqxuuntance with them is a matter of necessity with the legis¬ 
lator, the lawyer, the historical student, the speculator in politics, and the curious in topo- 
aphical and antiquarian lore; and even the very spirit of ordinary cariosity will prompt 
. ‘*0 a de<-'iro to trace the origin and progress of those families whose influence |«rvades thd 
towns and villages of our land. This work furnishes such a mass of authentic informatioii 
in regard to all the principal families in the kingdom as has never before been attempted to 
be brouglit togetlier. It relates to the untitled families of rank, as the “ Peerage and 
Baronetage” docs to the tith’d, and forms, in fact, a peerage of the untitled aristocracy. 
It embraces the whole of the landed interest, and is indispensable to the libraiy of every 
gentleman. The cost attending tlie production of this National Work, the first of 
its kind, induces the publisher to hope that the heads of all families recorded in its pages 
will supply themselves with copies. 


“ A work of this kind is of a national value. Its utility is not merely temporary, but flr 
vdD exist and be acknowledged as long as tlie families whose names and i^neal^es are 
reem^ded in it continne to form an integral portion of the English constitution. As % 
correct record of descent, no family should be without it. The unritled aristocracy have !&«;, 
tbb mat work as perfect a dictionary of their genealodcal history, family cimnexions, and 
heiaimc rights, as tiic- peerage and liaronetage. It will be an enduring and trustworthy 
record.”—iforwiWj? Pott 

“ A work in wliich evei-y gentleman will find a domestic interest, as it omtdns the 
fullest account of evenr known family m the Umted Kingdom. It is a dictiona^^ of all 
names, families, and tneir origin,—of every man’s nrighbour and friend, if not of nis own 
relatives and immediate connexions. It cannot fail to be of the greatest utility to profes- 
monalmen in their researclies respecting the members of different families, heirs to pro¬ 
perty, &c. Indeed, it will become as necessary as a Directory in every office.”—ATea* 
sen^. 
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ME. COtBUEE’S NEW PUBUCAnONS. 


GERMANIA; ITS COURTS, 

CAMPS, AM) PEOPLE. 

BY THE BARONESS BLAZE DE BURY. 

2 voIb. Sto, 28s. bound. 

This work comprises a complete picture of the various courts, camps, 
and people of the Continent, as they appear amidst the wreck of the recent 
revolutions. The author possessed, through her influential connexions, 
peculiar facilities for acquiring exclusive information on the topics treated 
of. She succeeded in penetrating into provinces and localities rarely 
visited by tourists, and still glowing with the embers of civil war, and fol¬ 
lowed the army of Prussia in Germany, of Russia in Hungary, and of 
Radetzky in Italy. Her pages teem with the sayings and doings of almost 
all the illustrious characters, male and female, whom the events of the 
last two years have brought into European celebrity, combined with 
graphic views of the insurrectionary struggles!, sketches of the various 
aspects of society, and incidents of personal adventure, ^o give an idea 
of the scope and variety of the contents of the work, it need only be men¬ 
tioned that among the countries visited will be found Prussia, Austria, 
Hungary, Bavaria, Saxony, Servia, Styria, the Tyrol, Hanover, Bruns¬ 
wick, Italy, &o. To enumerate all the distinguished personages with 
whom the writer had intercourse, and of whom raecdotes are related, 
would be impossible; but they include such names as the Emperors of 
Austria and Russia, the Kings of Prussia, Hanover, Bavaria, and Wim- 
temhgrg, the Count de Chambord (Henry V.), the Queens of Bavaria and 
Prussia, the ex-Empress of Austria, the Grand Duke of Baden, the Arch¬ 
dukes John, Francis, and Stephen of Austria, Duke Wilhelm of Bruns¬ 
wick, the Prince of Prussia, Prince John of Saxony, the Countess Batthy- 
anyi, Madame Kossuth, &c. Among the statesmen, generals, and leading 
actors in the revolutionary movements, we meet with Radowitz, Von 
Gagem, Schwarzenberg, Bckk, Esterhazy, the Ban Jellacic, Wiudiseh- 
gratz, Radetzky, Welden, Haynau, Wrangel, Pillersdorf, Kossuth, Blum, 
Gorgey, Batthy anyi, Pulszky, Klapka, Bern, Dembinski, Hecker, Struve, &c. 


“ An important, yet most amusing work, throwing much and richly-coloured 
light on matters with which every one desires to be informed. All the courts, 
camps, and i)eople of Germany are passed in vivid review before us. The 
account of flie Austrians, Magyars, and Croats, will bo found especially inte¬ 
resting. In many of its lighter passages the work may bear a comparison 
with Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s Letters .”—Morning Chronicle. 
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ON IHN Ut JANOABY, 1851, WAS COUIENOBD 

A CHEAP EE-ISSTTE, 

IN^IPrVE MONTHLY VOLUMES, PEICB ONLY 6 a EACH, 

wrra pobteatts, &<!., hakbsokblv bocbd, op 

PEPTS’ DIAET 

AND 

CORRESPONDENCE, 

ILLUSTEATITB OF THE EEIGNS OP CHABLBS IL AND JAMBS 11. 

EDITED BY lOED BRAIBROOKE. 


This Edition eontains ALL THE passages bestoeed pros the obiozeal 
MANESCBiTT, And all the Additional Notes. 


» 

CRITICAL OPINIONS. 


EBINBUEGH KBYIEW. 

We unhesitatiDgly characterise this Journal as the most remarkable production of 
its kind which has ever been giren to the world, i^pjs paints tho Courts the !Uo« 
narchs, and tho times, in ihore vivid colours than any ono else. His Bi&iy makes us 
comprehend the great historical events of the ago, and the people who bore a port in 
them, and gives us more clear glimpses into tho true English life of the times than idl 
the other memorials of them that ^ve come down to our own.” 

ATHEMUM. 

"The best book of its kind in tho English language. The new matter is extremely 
curhms, and occasionally far more characteristic and entertaining than the old. The 
writer is seen in a clearer light, and tho reader is taken into Ms inmost louL *Popys* 
Di&Tf is the ablest picture of tho age in wMch the writer lived, and a work standard 
importance in Ei^lish literature.” 

QUAETBBBT BEVIEW. 

" 'Fepys* Biary* throws a distinct uid vivid light over tho picture of England and 
its gotmmmeut during the period succeeding the Bestoration. If, quitting the broad 
path of history, wo look fbr minute infommtion conceniing ancient manners and customs, 
the progrm of arts and sdenoes, and the various branches of antiquity, we tiave never 
seen a mine so rich as these volumes. The variety of Fepj^* tMtes and pursuits led 
him into almost every department of life- He was a man of busing, a num of informa¬ 
tion, a man of wMm, an<i to a certain degree, a man of pleasure. He was a statesman, 
a a virtuoso, and a connoisseur. His ouriosify made him an unwearied, as 

well as an universal, learner, and iriiatever he saw found Bis way Into fals teMes.* 
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m COLBUEN'S NEW POBLICAITONS. 


LIVeS of the queens of ENGLAND. 

BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 

DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY. 

The volumes which were out of print having been reprinted, complete 
sets of this interesting work may now be had of all the booksellers, in 
12 Tols., price 42.16s. bound, or any volume separately, to complete sets, 
at 10s. 6d. each. 


“ These volnmes have the fascination of romance united to the integrity of history. 
The work is written by a lady of considerable learning, indefatigable industiy, and careftil 
judgment AH these qualifications for a biographer and an historian sho has brought to 
bear upon the subject of her volnmes, and from them has resulted a nanutive interesting 
to all, and more particukriy interesting to that portion of the immunity to whom the 
m(ffe refined r^earches of litemture afford pleasure and instruction. The whole work 
should be read, and no doubt will be read, by all who are ansious for information It is a 
lucid arrangement of facts, derived from authentic source eriubiting a combination of 
industiy, kaming, judgment, and impartiality, not often met with^ biographers of 
crowned heads.’'->Yi»»es. 

“ This remarkable, this truly great historical work, is now brought to a conclusion. In 
this series of biographies, in which the severe truth of history takes almost the wildness of 
romance, it is the singular merit of bBss Strickland that her research has enabled her to 
throw new li^t (m many doubtful passages, to bring forth fresbfacts, and to render eveiy 
portion of our annals which she lias described an interesting and valuable study. She has 
gjven a most valuable contribution to the history (ff England, and we have no hesitation in 
affirming that no one can be smd to possess an accurate knowledge of the history of the 
counti^ho has not studied her ‘Lives of the Queens of England.’”—ifommy Eerald, 

** A most valuable and entertaining work. There is certainly no lady of our day who 
has devoted her pen to so beneficial a purpose as Miss Strickland. Nor is there any other 
whose works possess a deeper or more enduring interest hOss Strickland is to our mind 
the first literary lady of the age.”—Cftronwfe. 

“ We must pronounce Miss Strickland beyond all comparismi the most entertaining 
historian in the Rnglisb language. Sho is certainly a woman of powerful and active 
as well as of scrupulous justice and honesty c£ purple.”—Post 

“ Miss StridilsDd has made a very judicious use of many authentic MS. authorities not 
previously collected, and the residt is a meet interesting addition to our biographical 
Ubxaiy.”«-<-Quarter^ Jiemeu, 

“ A valuable contributioa to historical knowledge. It conttins a mass of evciy kiml cf 
historical mattor of interest, which industry and research could collect , We have derived 
much entertainment and instruction from the work.”—AtAenomm. 
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LIVES OF THE PEINCESSES OF ENGLMD 

By MARY ANNE EVERETT GREEN, 

EDITOR OF THE “LETTERS OF ROYAL AND ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES.*^ 

3 vols.» post 8vo, with lUustraldonB^ lOs. 6d. each, bound. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ A most agreeable book, forming a meet companion for the work of Miss Strickland, to 
which, indeed, it is an indispensable addition. The authoress, already &Tourably known 
to tlie learned world by her excellent collection of ‘ Letters of B<^al and Illustrious Ladies, 
has executed her task with great skill and fidelity. Eveiy page displays Ciu^ul research 
and accuracy. There is a graceful combination of sound, historical erudition, with an air 
of romance and adventure that is highly pleasing, and rendero the work at <mco an agreeable 
companion of the boudoir, and a valuable addition to the hbtorical library. Green 
has entered upon an untrodden path, and gives to her biographies an air of fre^ess and 
novdty very alluring. The first two volumes (including the Lives of twenty-five Princesses^ 
carry us from the daugliters of the Conqueror to the family of Edward L—a highly inte¬ 
resting period, replete with curious illustrations of the genius and manners of tlie Middle 
A^. Such works, from the truthfulness of their spirit, furnish a more lively picture of 
the times than even the graphic, though delusive, pencil of Scott and James.”— BriUmma. 

“ The vast utility of the task undertaken hy the gifted author of this interesting book 
can only bo equalled the sltill, ingenuity, and research displayed in its accomplishment. 
The field Mrs. Green has selected is on untrodden one. Mrs. Green, on giving to the world 
a work which wiU enable us to arrive at a correct idea of the private histories and personal 
characters of the royal ladies of England, has done sufficient to entitle her to the respect 
and gratitude of the country. The labour of her task was exceedingly great, involving 
researches, not only into Englbh records and chronicles, hut into those of almost every 
civilised country in Europe. The style of Mrs. Green is admir^le. She has a fine per¬ 
ception of character and manners, a penetrating spirit of observation, and singular exactness 
of judgment. The memoirs are riclffy fraught with the spirit of romantic adventure.”^- 
Morning Post, 

**Thi8 work is a worthy companion to Miss Strickland’s admirable * Queens of 
England.’ In one re5])cct tlie subject-matter cf these volumes is more interesting, because 
it is more diversified than that of the ^ Queens of Kng^d.’ That celebrated work, although 
its heroines v^cre, for the most part, foreign Princesses, related almost entirely to the his¬ 
tory of this country. The Princesses of En^and, on the contrary, are themselves English, 
but their lives arc nearly all connected with foreign nations. Their biographies, conse¬ 
quently, afford us a glimpse of the manners and customs of the chief European 
kingdoms, a ^rcumstance which not only gives to the work the charm of variety, bat 
which Is likely to render it peculiarly useful to the general reader, as it links together \ij 
assodation the coDtemparaneoas history of various nations. The historieB are related 
with an earnest simplidty and copious explicitness. The reader is idormed wlthont 
being wearied, and alternately enlivened by some sprited dei^niption, er toudied by 
some pathetic or tender episode. We cordially commend Mrs. Everett Green’s production 
to general attention; it is (neonsarUy) as ns^nl as hisioryi and fhlly M entertaining aa 
rosnance.”—iStin. 
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MK. COtBUBITS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MEMOIRS OF 

A HUNGARIAN LADY. 

Comprising Full and Interesting Detmls of 

THE LATE EVENTS IN HUNGARY. 

By THERESA PULSZKT. 

With an Historical Introduction by FRANCIS PULSZKY, Late Under¬ 
secretary of State to Ferdinand, Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary. 

Dedicated to the Marchioness of Lansdowne. 2 voU., post 8vo, 21s. bound. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The nationality of the people, their martial prowess, and present uuliappy fate, liave 
inrested Hungary with the interest of a second Polwd, and 'Western Europe must 
be naturally desirous to learn something of their civil and social life. These volumes are 
tho joint production of M. and Nadamo Pulszky. tVliile the latter records her impres- 
sioBS and recollections of Hungarian life, wo have to tliank M. Pulszky for a very able 
summary of the histoiy of Hungary, from the days of Arpad to tho reign of Ferdinand 
tho First, and tboroforin movement—a history which abounds in interesting incidents 
and useful lessons for the statesman and the philosophic historian. Madame PulszkyV 
narrative of her wanderings and dangers is agreeably divorsifted with skelelios and anec¬ 
dotes from Ma^ar life, as well as with ancient legends from Hungarian history and 
modem passages in tho late war of inrtopendenee. It cannot fail to excite an interest in 
ail classes of readers—in those who open a book only fur amusement, as well as in thosc 
who look for something more enduring."— Jieoiew. 

** We need hardly inform our readers that the authoress of tliis work is the accomplished 
>rifo of the gentleman who was originally accredited to tho English cabinet by the 
provisional government of Hungary. The private interest attaching to the recital of 
events which have become so famous would insure a wide popularii y l‘or Madame Pulsar’s 
book. But wo should vCTy much uader-cstimaie its valu<' if we so liniilcd our praise. 
The memoirs, indeed, contain sketclics of social life which are worthy of a place by tlm 
side of Madimo de Stael do lAunay and Madame Campan. But they are. also rich 
in political and topographical information of tho first cliaracter. Madame Pulszky was 
in the habit of direct iniorcourso with the forcfliosi and most distinguished of tte 
Hungarian generals and statesmen, and has given a comi>lote summary' of the polii&ctti 
events in Hungary, from the arrival of the Hungarian deputation in 3S<p5,tothc treasoti 
of General Gorgey on tho 18th of August, 1849. M. Pulszky has also iirvlixed a valualdt- 
intr^uction, which ^ves tho most complete histoiy of Hungaiy that has ever issued from 
the English prwss.”—Glo&e. 

" With all the charms of romance, these volumes possess the graver interest of his¬ 
tory. Full of personal anecdotes, historical reminiscences, and legendary TLssociations; 
teeming with intmosting' adventures, rich in social iliustratiun and iopc^^phicai 
description, tho memoirs present to all classes of riders an attraction quite indepen¬ 
dent of the recent important events, of which they give so clear and connected a narra¬ 
tive.”—ifonii»p iVwt. 

*‘lntbitfttiostiutorefitingbook wo have reveded in the characteristic &omoirs of an 
^e-witness tho whole story of Hungary and its revolution. The intrigues of l^atour 
with Jellacbich, the treac^ry of tlM court, the part taken by Kossuth and other 
en^aeBt charactorB, the Hungarian deputation to the Emperor, and the dzuU breach 
be(?w«eh BuBgiry uid Austria, aro told as forcibly os simply.”— Keios. 

lt.kP iil|]W(>i4ble tibat the grMt Hungarian struggle for freedom can ever find a histo¬ 
rian more hatfti in point of narrative, more sincere hi conviction, or more anxious to 
do ttin jnittedto the troth Madame Fidiil(y."-«>O&S 0 fw. 
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DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE 

OF 

JOim EVELYN, F.R.S., 

Author of “ Sylvo,” &e. 

A NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, WITH 
NUMEROUS ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

UNIIOEM WITH THE NEW EDITION OF PIPYS* DIAST. 

In 4 Tols., post Sto, price 10s. 6d. each, with Illustrations. 

N.B.—The First Two Volumes, comprising “ The Diary,” are now ready. 


The Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn has long been regarded as an 
invaluable record of opinions and events, as well as the most interesting expo¬ 
sition we possess of the maimers, taste, learning, and religion of this country, 
during the latter half of the seventeenth century. The Diary comprises obser¬ 
vations on the politics, literature, and science of Iris age, during his travels in 
France and Italy; Ids residence in England towards the latter part of the 
Frotectorate, and his connexion with the Courts of Charles II. and the two 
subsequent reigns, interspersed with a vast number of original anecdotes of the 
most celebrated persons of that period. To the Diary is subjoined the Cor¬ 
respondence of Evelyn with many of his distinguished contemporaries; also 
Original Letters from Sir Edward Nicholas, private secretary to King Charles L, 
during some important periods of tliat reign, with the King’s answers; and 
numerous letters from Sir Edward Hyde (Lord Clarendon) to Sir Edward 
Nicholas, and to Sir Richard Brown, Ambassador to France, during the e^e 
of the British Court. 

A New Edition of this interesting work having been long demanded, the 
greatest pains have been taken to render it as complete as possible, by a carefiil 
re-examination of the original Manuscript, and by illustrating it with such 
annotations as will make the reader more conversant with the numerous sub¬ 
jects referred to by the Diarist. 

“It has been justly observed that as long as Virtue and Science hold their 
abode in this island, the memory of Evelyn will be held in the utmost venera¬ 
tion. Indeed, ne ebange of fasliion, no alteration of taste, no revolution of 
science, have impaired, or can impair, his celebrity. The youth who looks 
forward to an inheritams which be is under no temptation to inorease; will do 
well to bear the example of Evelyn in his mind, as contsining nothing but what 
is imitable, and nothing but what is good. All |^ws. Indeed, rmy find in 
his character something ibr juitatlon, but tm an SOglisb gentleman he is the 
por^t model.”— Quaria^ SaiifW. 
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MK. COLBCBirS NEW FOBUCATIONS. 


BURKE’S DICTIONARY OF THE 


EIITNCT, DORMANT, & ABEYANT PEERAGES 

OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 

Beantiliillj printed, in 1 toL 8to, coctuning 800 donble-^idamn pages, 21s. bonnd. 

This work, formed on a plan preciseij similar to that of Mr. Burke’s popular Dictiimary 
of the present Pccn^e and Baronetage, comprises those peera^s which have been sus¬ 
pended or extingiush^ sinco the Conquest, particularising tiie members of each family in 
each generation, and brindng tho lineage, in all possible cases, through either collaterais or 
females, down to existing liouses. It connects, in many instances, the new i^th the old 
nobility, and it will in aU cases show the cause which has infiuenced the revival of an 
extinct dignity in a new creation. It should be particularly noticed, that this new work 
appertains nearly as much to extant as to extinct persons of distinction; for though 
dignities pass away, it rarely occurs that whole families da 


C O N T 

1. Peerages of England extinct by failure of 

Issue, attunder, &c., alphabetically, ac¬ 
cording to Surnames. 

2. Baronies by Writ—England—in abey¬ 

ance, and still vested probably in exist¬ 
ing heirs. 

3. Extinct and Abeyant Peerages of Eng- 

according to titles. 

4. Chartem of Freedom—^Magna Charta— 

Charter of Forests. 

5. Boll of Battel Abbey. 


ENTS. 

G. Peerages of Ireland, extinct by failure of 
issue, attainder, &c., alphabetically, 
according to Surnames. 

7. Baronies by Writ—Ireland—in abey¬ 

ance. 

8. Peerages of Ireland, extinct and abey¬ 

ant, alphabetically, according to Titles. 

9. Peerages of Scotland, extinct oy failure 

of issue, attainder, &c., alpbalwUcally, 
according to Surnames. 

10. Extinct Peerages of Scotland, alpha¬ 
betically, according to Titles. 


MEMOIRS OF SCIPIO BE RICCI, 

LATE BISHOP OP PISTOIA AND PEATO; ^ 

REFORMER OF CATHOLICISM IN TUSCAIfY. 

Edited from the Original of M. de Potter. —Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. bour!;"^ 
The leading feature of this important work is its application to the great qaestion n*. v, 
at issue between our Protestant and Catholic fellow-snbjects. It contains a complex ' 
ea^ose of the Eomisfa Church Establishment during tlie eighteenth century, and of tK'^ 
abases of the Jesuits throughout the greater part of Europe. Many particular of tbii 
most thrilling kind are brought to light. 


MADAME CAMPAFS MEMOIRS 

OF THE COUKT OP MAKIE ANTOINETTE. 

Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, price only 128.—The same in French. 

“ We have seldom perused so entertaining a work. It is as a mirror of the most splen¬ 
did Court.iu Europe, at a time when the monarchy bad not been shorn of any of its b^ms, 
that it is particularly worthy of attention.’*—CAronmla 

ALSO, 

MADAME CAMPAN’S CONVERSATIONS; 

Coiapriiiiig SECEET ANECDOTES of the FRENCH COURT, 
With Correspondence, &c. 

ChMper Edition, 1 toL, 68.—Tiu ssms in frauh. 




HISTOKY ANB BIOGRAPHY. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE AEISTOCRACY, 

AND 

EPISODES IN ANCESTEAL STORY. 

By J. BERNARD BURKE, Esq., 

Author of “ Tho History of the Landed Gentry,” “ The Peerage and Baroneta^,” 
'iSkoond A3n> Cheaper Edition, 2 vols., post 8vo, 218, bound. 

The memoirs of our great families are replete with details of the most 
striking and romantic interest, throwing light on the occurrences of public 
as well as domestic life, and elucidating the causes of many important 
national events. How little of the personal history of the Aristocracy is 
generally known, and yet how full of amusement is the subject I Almost 
every eminent family has some event connected with its rise or great¬ 
ness, some curious tradition intenToven with its annals, or some calamity 
casting a gloom over the brilliancy ol‘ its achievements, which cannot fail 
to attract the attention of that sphere of society to which this work more 
particularly refers, and must eciually interest the general reader, with 
whom, in this country, the records of the higher classes have always pos¬ 
sessed a peculiar attraction. The anecdotes of the Aristocracy here re¬ 
corded go far to show that there are more marvels in real life than in the 
creations of fiction. Let the reader seek romance in whatever book, and 
whatever period he may, yet nought will he find to surpass the unex- 
*' ^rateil reality here unfolded. 

** Mr. Burke has here given us the most curious incidents, the most stirring tales, and 
•e most rem.vkablc circumstances connected with tlic histories, public and private, of our 
ble houses and arist^ratic families, and has put them into a shape which will }»'eserve 
uem in the library, and render them the favourite study of those who arc interested in 
le romance of real life. Tliese stories, witli all the reality of established fact, read with 
much spirit as the tales of Boccado, and are as full of strange matter for reflection aiA * 
amazement”— 

“ Two of the most interesting volumes that have ever Usued from the press. There are 
no less tlian one hundred and twenty-three of the most sUrring and caprivating family 
episodes we ever remember to have perused. The ‘ Anecdotes of the Aristocracy* will be 
read from the pslace to tho hamlet; and no one can rise from these volumes without 
deriving a useful knowledge of some chapter of fiunily history, each connected with one or 
other (rf the great bouses of the kingdom.”—Amy Despatch. 

“ We cannot estimate too highly the interest of Mr. Burke’s entertmning and instruefive 
wcH'k. For the curious nature of the details, the extraordinary anecdotes related, the 
strange scenes described, it would be di&ult to find a parallel for it» It w b« read \if 
tsnsrj one,”—iSundi^ Timu 
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ME. COLB0BirS mw PDBUCATIONa 


HISTORIC SCENES. 

By AGNES STRICKLAND. 

Author of “ Lire* of the Queens of England,” Ac. 1 vol., post 8vo, elegantly 
, bound, with Portrait of the Author, I Os. 6d, 


LEHERS OF ROYAL AND ElUSTRIOHS LADIES 

OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Now first published from the Originals, with Introductory Notices. 

By MARY ANN EVERETT GREEN, 

Anther of “ Lives of the Princesses of England.” 

Cheaper Edition, 3 vols., with Facsimile Autographs, &c., iSs. bound. 


LONDON LITERARY SOCIETY 

IN THE DAYS OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

FROM THE PAPERS OF A LATE EMINENT BARRISTER, 
By WILLIAM WEIR. 

2 Tols., post 8to. (In the Press.) 


GENERAL PETE’S NARRATIYE 

OF THE WAR IN ITALY, 

FROM 1847 to 1850; INCLUDING THE SIEGE OF VENICE. 

Now first yublislied from the original Italian Manuscript. 

2 vols., post 8vo, 218. bound. 

“ The grand features of the recent Italian movement in favour of a national existence 
have had no other «uch authentic portraiture as these volumes convoy. The State 
documents and letters which the work contains make it indispcnsablo to the historian 
of these times. The whole panorama of the Revolution is horo gone over—the reform 
movement Ix^nning at ^me—the agitation causcil thereby in Tlorcnco and Naples, 
thence spreading to Sicily, Piedmont, and Austrian ltdy—the threats and hostile atti¬ 
tude of the Court of Vienna—the spirited revolt of the Sicilians—the increased t^nny of 
German generals in Lombardy—the crash of the Pairisian Revolution-the rise of the 
populace of Milan against Badetzky, the declaration of Charles Alltert, andadvanoe of the 
Sardinian troops—the battle of Goito—the exultation of feeling in Rome and Florence— 
the flight of the Grand Duke of Tuscai^—tho revolution in fiTaples—the trcachoiy of 
Pope and King—the dreadhil massacre in Naples—the disasters of Charles Albert—the 
bombardment of Brescia—the glorious defcnco of Venice—the flight of the Popoft*om 
Borne—the arrival of Mazzini-^e proclamation of the Republic flrom the Capitol— 
the invasion of the Roman States by the armies of Spun, Austria, France, and Naples— 
the fall of Tenico and of Romo—and the whole chain of events down to the PontiflIV! 
return.*'—AfAenotim. 

predict that postoiity will accept General Pepe as the historian of the gmt 
Italian movement of the nineteenth oentuiy. Hie work is worthy of all commenda¬ 
tion"—iStondord. 





mSTOSY AND BIOQBAPHT. 
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THE 

KEY. K. MILMAFS LIFE OF TASSO. 

2 vols^ post 8to, 2Is. bound. 

*‘Mr. Milman^s book has considerable merit. He has evidently, in his interesting 
biography of Tasso, undertaken a labour of love. His diligence has been great, his ma¬ 
terials aro copious and well-arranged, imd ins sketches of the poet’s contemporaries fonn 
agreeable episodes in the narrative of Tasso’s works and woes.’— Ktomo. 

The present work, from the touching interest of its subject, is likely to be extensively 
read.”— AVimmm. 

“ Mr. Mihnan’s biography is a very gool one. The work will find a place in every 
\\\ir,\ry."—IirUannia. 

“A most valuable addition to our liu rary treasures—fraught with deep and thrilling 
interest.”—A/omin// 

“Mr. Milinans Memoir of Tasso is a work of considerable interest; entering fully into 
the particulars of the great poet’s life, and ^ving a general review or his works.”— 

Dull 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

Sm ROBERT MURRAY KEITH, K.B., 

Minister Ph nipotcnthinj at the (hurls of Dresden^ Copenliugen., and TYc«Ha, 
from 1769 to 1793; vnth 

Biograpliical Memoirs of (iuceu Carolme Matilda, Sister of George III. 
EDITED BY MBS. GILLESPIE SMYTH. 

2 vols., post 8vo, witli Portraits, 2.'53. bound. 

Sir Robert Murray Keith, it will be recollected, was ono of the ablest diplomatists of 
the last century, and held the post of Ainba'^satlor at the Court of Copenli;tgcn, when 
Carolme JLitilda, Queen oi Denmark, the unfortunate sister of George ITT., was involved in 
tht! consjjuTuy of Struensi^, and was only saved from the .soverest puni-shnicnt hei* vindic¬ 
tive enemy the Quecn-Mothcr could inflict, by tlie spirited interposition of the British 
Ambassador. Sir Kobert Keith also for a long period represented his Sovereign at tlie 
Courts of Dresdeir and Vienna; and his papers, edited hy a member of lus family, tlirow 
considerable light on the diplomatic history of the reign of George HI., besides conveying 
many curious particulars of tlie great men and events of the period. Among the varied of 
interesting documents comprised in these volumes, will be found—Letters from Frederick, 
King of Prussia; Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark; Princes Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
ICaimitT:, and Cxartoriski; the Dukes of Cumberland, York, Qneensbury, Montagu, and 
Newcastle; Lords Stormont, St. Asapli, Heathfield, Hardwivkc, Darlington, Auckland, 
Apsiey, Barrington, Stair; Counts Bentinck and Rosenberg; Baron Trenck; Field-Mar¬ 
shals Conway and Keith; Sirs Walter Scott, Joseph Yorke, Nathaniel Wraaall, John 
Sebright; Dr. Robertson, Mr. Pitt, Hovi'ard, Mrs. Piozzi, MrB.Montogn, &c., &c. 

A large portion of this important and highly interesting work consists of letters, that 
we venture to sav will Iwar a comparison for sterling wit, liv^y humour, entertaining gosrip, 
piquant personal anecdotes, and brillion^ictures of social life, in its highest pliaaes, both at 
home and abroad, with those of Horace Walpole himself."—Court Journal. 
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MB. COLBUEN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE HISTORl'OE CIYILISATION, 

AND PUBLIC OPINION. 

W. A. MACKINNON, M.P., F.E.S., &c. 

Third and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols., 8to, 21s. bound. 

“ Mr. Mackinnon’s valuable ‘ History of Civilisation* is a vast repertory of knowledge 
that wo could wish to see universally circulated throughout tlie country, os tending to 
convey information that is much required, aud of which too many aro deficient.”— 

JlerMd, 


REYEUTIONS OF FRINGE TALLEYRAND. 

By M. COLMACIIE, 

TIIK prince’s rurVATE SECRETARY. 

Second Edition, 1 volume, post 8vo, with I’ortrait, 10s. 6d. bound. 

“ A more interesting work h.ns not issued from the press for many years. It is in truth 
a complete Boswell sketch of the greatest diplomatist of the agti''-^7t7tday Times. 

COLBURN’S AUTHORISED TRANSLATION. 

Now ready, Volume 9, price Ts., of 

I. A. THIERS’ HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

FROM THE PERIOD OF THE CONSULATE IN 1800, 
TO THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

A SEQUEL TO HIS HISTORT OP THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Having filled at differant times the high oillces of Minister of the Interior, of Finance, 
of Foreim Affairs, and President of tho Council, M. Thiers has enjoyed facilities beyond 
the reach of every other biographer of NapoleiMi for procuring, from exclusive and 
authentic sources, the choicest materials for his present worL As guardian to the 
archives of the state, he had access to diplomatic pa^rs and oriser documents of the 
highest importance, mtherto known only to a privileged Tew, and the publication of which 
cannot fail to produce a great sensation. IVom private sources, M. Thiers, it appears, has 
also derived much valuable information. Many interesting memoirs, diaries, aud lotteis, 
hU hitherto unpublished, and m<»t of them destined for political reasons to remain so, 
have been placed at his disposal; while all the leading characters of the emj^, who were 
alive when tho author unaertook tlie present history, have sup^died him with a mass of 
incidents and anecdotes which have never before app^red in print, and the accuracy and 
value of whfch may be inferred from the fact of these parries havii^ been themselves eye¬ 
witnesses of, or actors in, the great events of the period. 

*,* To prevent disanpomtment, the public are requested to be parricolar in ^ving theur 
orders for Colburn^s Authobised Tbanblaiiok.” 




HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
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HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS; 

FROM THE CONVENTION PARLIAMENT OF 1688-9, TO THE PASSING OF 
THE REFORM BILL IN 1832. 

By WM. CHARLES TOWNSEND, ESQ., M;A., 

Recorder of Macclesfield. 2 vols. 8to, 21s. bound. J 

“ Wc have here a collection of biographical notices of all the Speakers who have presided 
during the hundred and forty-fouryears above defined, and of several Members of Parlia¬ 
ment the most distinguished in that period. Much useful and curious informafiou is scat¬ 
tered throughout iJie volumes.”— Quaa'terly lieview. 


DIARY AND MEMOIRS OF SOPHIA DOROTHEA, 

CONSORT OF GEORGE I. 

Now first published from the OriginaLs. 

Cheaper Edition, 2 vols., 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. bound. 

“ A work abounding in the roimmce of real life."— 

“A hook of inarvelkius revelations, establishing beyond all doubt the perfect innocenco 
of the beautiful, highly-gifted, and inhumanly-treated Sophia Dorothea .”—and 
Military Gazette. _ 


LETTERS OE MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

Illustrative of Her Personal History. 

Edited, with an Historical Introduction and Notes, 

By AGNES STRICKLAND. 

Cheaper Edition, with numerous Additions, uniform with Miss Strickland’s “ Lives of the 
Queens of England.” 2 vols., post 8vo, with Portrait, &c., 15s. bound. 

“ The best eoUection of authentic memorials relative to the Queen of Scots that has 
ever appeared .”—Morning Chronicle. 


MEMOIRS OF MADEMOISELLE DE MONTPENSIER. 

Written by HERSELF. 3 vob., post 8vo, with Portrait. 

“ One of the most delightful and deeply-interesting works wc have read for a long 
time.”— Chromele. 


LADY BLESSINCiTOFS JOURNAL 

OP HER CONVERSATIONS WITH LORD BYRON. 

Cheaper Edition, in 8vo, embellished with Portraits of Lady Blessington and Lord Byron, 
price only 7s. bound. 

“ The best thing that has been written on Lord Byron.”— Spectator. 

“ Universally acknowledged to be delightfoL”—.AtAencsttw. 
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MR. coiaimirs new publications. 


ifARRATIVE OF A TWO TEARS’ 

RESIDENCE AT NINEVEH; 

AJSD 

TRAVELS IN MESOPOTAMIA, ASSYRIA, and SYRIA, 

WITH BEMAEKS OS THE CHAUIEANS, BESTOEIAH8, TEZIDEES, &C. 

By the Rev. J. P. FLETCHER. Two toIb., post 8 to, 21b. bound. 

These Trarcls embrace not only Nineveh »nd its antiquities, but various new 
and interesting particulars respecting the Yezidees, the Neatorians, and Orien¬ 
tal Christians, as well as notices of the country between Mosul and Aleppo, 
which has been explored by few European travellers. The intimate relations 
with the natives of the countiy entered into by Mr. Fletcher, who resided some 
years at Mosul, during Ms inquiries into the condition of the Oriental Churches, 
have furnished him with a vast fund of anecdote and illustration. The work 
also comprises disquisitions on the ancient cities of Mesopotamia, and on the 
successive empires established between the Tigris and Euphrates, with remarks 
on the hypothesis advocated by Major Eawlinson as regards the early AssjTian 
kings. _ 


OPINIONS OF THE PRF.SS. 

“ A work of ^at mer«.t—the romarks of a hifrhly iutolUj^ont and acute observer. 
The work is not lesK acceptable aa a book of travel than it is valuable as an auxiliar,Y 
to the archPoologyoftheHoly Scriptures.”— 

“ At a time when the startlinfj discoveries of Mr. Layard have cnllcd public attention 
to the cradle of Asiatic civilisation, the notes of a two years’ residence on the mighty 
plahi of Nineveh, and of excursions inUi the l•cnlotefit parts of Assyria, tyoin the pen 
of another traveller, cannot fail to excite more than ordinary inten'st. Mr. Fletcher, 
well versed in the questions connected with the gec^’raphy of Scrii)turo, and witli the his¬ 
tory and position of the different Ohurcbes of tlio Ua»l, made iiis ol)s<^rvalionH on the 
countries which ho visited, not as an ordinary traveilor who picks up his kuowlodgc 
casually, here and there, but as an experienced student, who knows heforchand upon what 
points no is to direct his inquiries, liis volume's form an instrui^tive and nOTccablo ]H:n* 
dani to Mr. Tiayard’s more exclusively antiquarian rcscarchi's. The readiT mil meet 
with much valuable infonuation which he would look for in vain elsewhere.”—«7o/tn Jiult. 

** A book which lets us more into the secret of the habits and ideas of the natives 
of Eastern Asia, more eapwiially of the Christian population, than any work we could 
p(unt out. Mr. Ftetcher brin^ fresh and valuable informatiou from that new centre of 
antiquarian research. He had the rare good fortune to be present at tlui first disco- 
venfifl of M. Botta; and ho is not without claiius lobe ranked as a discoverer himself. 
But his diai^osition and his opportunities make him a better describer of the living than 
of the dead. The circle of his inquiries was by no means confined to Nineveh, but <a- 
tonded to the whole Christian population or Asiatic Turkey) of whose habits, ideas, 
observances, and general condition n<! gives a minute, interesting, and, we are convinced, 
authentic account. The condition of the Eastern Churches is exciting much curiosity at 
present, mid his (h^tailed description of them will bo mo«t interesting to the religious 
world. Our extracts will sui&cientiy show what varied, intorcsting, and useful ni^tor 
these volumes omtain.”— New*. 

** Two volumes abounding in lively mid graphic sketches of scenic vwtod and of cluurac- 
ters encounteied.”— 

** There is a great deal of original hypothesis and much gratifying information in 
these volumes. Mr. Fletcher is mi Miute omiorver, and a welbmd historian. His work 
deserves to be popular, and cannot fail to increase our knowledge of the countries of which 
it treaXH**—EvmgeliciU Magazine. 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
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DIAKY OF A LADY’S TRAYELS 

IN NORTHERN AFRICA. 

2 vols., post 8vo, 21s. bound. 

“ These exceedingly interesting volumes contain a very livdy and graphic narrative of 
the author’s experience amongst tlie curiously mixed pojmhition of Barbary, with many 
important facts, and much useful intelligence.”— W<imy Chronicle. 

“ The^e volumes of a very clever and observant lady are full of entertaining matter, 
amusing aaecdotes, and life-like .sketches of the places visited .”—Morfmig Herald. 


NMftATIVE or 

A1 OYEllLAND JOUMEY ROUND THE WORLD. 

I3y SIK GEORGE SIMESON, 

Covemor-in’-Chief of ike Hudson's Bay Company's Territories in North America. 
2 vols., 8vo, with ibc., 31s. Gd. bound. 

A more valnaido or instinictive ^vork, or one more full of perilous adventure and 
heroic enterprise, wo liave never met with.”— Bull. 

“ It deserves to be a standard work iu all libraries, and it will become so.”— Mes3eiig&\ 


Mil. ROSS’ YACHT VOYAGE 

TO DENMARK, NORWAY, AND SWEDEN, 

IN LOKJ) RODNEY'S CUTTER “THE IRIS.” 

Seeond J{dition, 1 vol., lO.s. Gd. bound. 

“ There is no{, a sporting man iu the country wJio could peruse these volumes without 
deriving a considerable aniomit of pleasure and pi'ofit from tlieir ])agt'S. No one should 
tliiiik of visiting Norway, Denmark, or »Swedeii, without consulting them.”— Bra. 


EIYE YEARS IN RAEFIRLAND: 

WITH SKETCHES OF THE LATE WAR IN THAT COUNTRY. 
By Mrs, HARRIET WARD (Wife of Captain Ward, 91st. Regt.) 

Second Edition, 2 vols., jwst 8vo, witii Portrmts, &c., 21s. bound. 


THE WANDERER IN ITALY, 

SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, AND SPAIN. 

By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, Esq. 1 vol., 10s. 6d. bound. 

PuiNCirAL Contents.— Vonico—Romo—Tlorcucc—Ziiricli—Lucerne— Bemo—Inter¬ 
laken— Ccrtaldo—Arles—Bezioj’s—Toulouse^ Pail—Orthez—St. Sebastian—Azpedtift— 
Saragossar-Jaca-Panticosa—Bayonne, Ac. 

^ “A delightful table-book for seaside or fireside—for any place whei'e there are cul¬ 
tivated tast^. The volume is a gallery of pleasant pictures far more than a guide-book.” 
-^Athenaum. 
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ME. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LORD LINDSAY’S LETTERS ON THE HOLY LAND. 

Fourth Edition, Bevised and Corrected, 1 vol., post 8vo, 7s. 6d. bound. 

“ Lord Lindsay has felt and rccwded wliat he saw with the wisdom of a philosopher, and 
the faith of an enlightened Ohristian.”—QaoTfer/y Review* 


THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS; 

OR, 

ROMANCE AND REALITIES OF EASTERN TRAVEL 

By ELIOT B. O. WAllBUllTON, Esq. 

Eighth and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., with numerous lUustratbns, lOs. Cd. bound. 

“ Independently of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and inttrresting in¬ 
formation, this work is remarkable for tlie colouring power and play of fancy with which 
its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is its reverent 
and serious spirit.”—Qaarterly Review. 

“ We could not recommend a better book as a travelling companion .”—Service 
Magazhne. 


HOCHELAGA; 

OR, 

ENGLAND IN THE NEW WORLD. 

Edited by ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq., 

Autlior of “ The Crescent and the Cross.” 

Third Edition, 2 vole., post 8vo, with Illustrations, 218. bound. 

“ We recommend ‘ Hochelaga ’ most heartily, in case any of our readers may as yet be 
unacquainted with it.”— Review. 

“ This work has already reached a third edition. Wo shall be surprised if it do not go 
through many. It possesses almost every qualification of agood book—grace, variety, and 
vigour of style—a concentrated power of descrlpdon, which has all the effect of elaborate 
painting^iufonnatlon carefully collected and judiciously communtcated—sound and en- 
Iwged views of important questions—a hearty and generous love of country—and the 
whole pervaded by a refilled but sometimes caustic humour, which imparts a constant 
attractiwi *to its pages. We can cordially reemnmend it to our readers, as well for the 
amusement of its lighter portions, the virid brilliancy’ of its descriptions, and the solid 
inform'‘-LoD it contains respecting Canada, and the position generally of England in the 
new wwid.”—»/oAn BuH. 




MISCELLANEOUS. 
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LIGHTS IKD SHADES OF MILITARY LIFE. 

Edited by Lient.-Gcn. Sir CHARLES NAPIER, G.C.B., Comraander-in- 
Cliief in India, 1 toI., 8vo, 128. bound. 

“A narrative of stirring interest, which should be in the han^ of every officer in hoi 
Majesty's service.”—, 

‘'^Ono of the most interesting and, as r^rda General Napier’s share of it, one of the 
most original productions of the day.”-i«dia« News. 


SIR JAMES ALEXANDER’S ACADIE; 

OR, SEVEN YEARS’ EXPLORATION IN CANADA, See. 

2 vols., post 8vo, with nunuTous lllustriitions, 21s. bound. 

“ Replete with vjiluable information (-n Canada for the English settler, the English 
soldier, and the English Oovernment; with various cJuvmis of adventure and description 
for the de.sultoiy reader.”— Chronicle. * 

“ No other writer on Canada cun compare with the gallant author of the present voliuncs 
in the variety and interest of his narrative.”-Vo//» liiM. 


STORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 

A COMPANION VOLUME TO MR. GLEIG’S 
"STORY OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO.” 

With six Portraits and Map, 6s. bound. 

" Every page of this work is frauglit with undying interest. We nee^ such a book as 
tJiis; one tiiat could give to the rising generation of soldiers n clear notion of the events 
which led to the expulsion of the French from tlie I’eninsular .”—United Service Gazette. 


LADY LISTER KAYE’S BRITISH HOMES 

AND FOREIGN WANDEIUNGS. 

2 vols., post 8vo, 21s. bound. 

Unrivalled as these volumes arc, considered as jicrtfolios of arktocratic sketches, they 
are not less interesting on account of the romantic history with which the sketches arc 
interwoven.”—/oAfi iiidl. 

THE NEMESIS IN CHINA; 

COMPBI8INO A COMPLETE 

HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THAT COUNTRY; 
Wi(h a Partkuhr Account of the Colony of Hong Kong. 

From Notes of Captain W. H. HALL, R.N., and Personal Observations 
by W. D. BERNARD, Esq., A.M., Oxon. 

Cheaper Edition, with a new Introduction, 1 vol., with Ma|» and Plates, lOs. 6d. bound. 
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are sure, be TOluable hereafter, as aifording most curious matenak for the history of steam 
navigation .”—Quarterly Remew. 
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THE YEAR-BOOK OF THE COUNTRY; 

OR, THE FIELD, THE FOREST, AND THE FIRESIDE. 

Br WILLIAM HOWITT, 

AUTHOR OP “the BOOK OP THE SEASONS,” &C. 1 VOLUJtE, WITH 

ILLUSTSATIOHS, lOS. 6d. BOUNB. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“Tho world is always happy to hear from Mr. Howitt coiiccmiTig ‘ tho seasons and their 
signs’—the garden, the woodland, and tholr cver-changlng shows of beauty—and the 
characteTB and humours which aninukte and chequer rural life. He treats of these topics 
with that afflubneo of pootical imagination and experience which there is no counU'rfeiting 
—with ih&t thorough love which, coming from tho heart of tho writer, goi« direct to the 
heart of tho reader. Tho present volume is as fresh in spirit and as rich in matter as if 
it wore tho first of its family. Tho illustrations by Mr. Toster arc excellent. Tho book 
s at once welcome to read and goodly to sec. It is richly, poetiadly, picturosqmily 
varioofl. We cannot doubt of its having a welcome as wide as its range ,of contents, and 
as cordial as the love of man and of nature, which cvcr>’ line of it breathes.”— 

*' To all lovers of coimtry life wo recommend tins excellent volume, a.s abounding 
in thoughts and suggestions eminently calculated to enlarge the sphere of their enjoy¬ 
ment as well as^cir uscMncas; and to all lovers of the town wo rocomincnd it as likely 
to reform thoir iKtos, and awaken them to pure delights which they have not yet tasted. 
Tho work is a complete country companion for the whole year—in the field, in the forest, 
and at the fireside. It is divided into twelve sections, each of which relates to a par¬ 
ticular month of the year, and not only describes all tho natural features of the season, 
but tho habits of life and customs appropriate to each.”—J/onwwj? Post. 

“A highly amusing book, supplying, from rural anecdote, description, and observa¬ 
tion, something appropriate to each season. Tlie Illustrations arc very beautiful.”— 
dard. 

“ A perfect transcript of rural life in all its phizes. In every respect a most attractive 
book. Mr. Howitt paints imiure as it is, and gives descriptions of its endless charms 
with an elegance of manner that wins its way with readers of every dims."—Messenger. 

This very attractive and delightful work is evidently ono writtwi con ^imore. 
Mr. Howitt’s productions liavo always displayed an intense, and, so to speak, elegant 
and cultivated love of Old England’s rural Ixiutioa j an<l the present book will form an 
admirable companion to his * Book of tho Seasons.’ In the present instancf? there is an 
abundant and interestingly applied variety of matter illustrative of human pleasures and 
pursuits In the country. A country life, indeed, is hero scon in oil its points of view 
—in the field, the forest, and by tho fireside. It is curious to obsiuwo the variety of sub¬ 
jects treated of, either in prose or poetry, in those right pleasant and entertaining pages. 
Tho natmsi characteristics, peculiar cust<H&s, and usual avocations incident to each 
month in tho year are described in a striking manner. Anecdotes, sketches of charac¬ 
ter, to, are introduced with oonriderablo skill and effect, addir^ much to tho interest¬ 
ing nature of tho book. The ‘ Autumnal Exoursmns ’ form some of the most attrac¬ 
tive parts of the volume; and the legends scattered throughout arc told with peculiar 
spirit anqi effect. Indeed, the work is altc^ether a charming one; and the illustrations, 
admimbly engraved on wood, from exceedingly clever and pretty designs, by Mr. Birket 
Foster, are quite worthy of the pages in which they Morning Advertiser. 
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Cheat Stakdakd Edition, with a New Peetace. 

In 1 yoL, with Portrait, 68. bound. 

“ We are plad to see that the finest work of Disraeli has been sent out in the same shape 
as those of Dickens, Bulwer, and other of our best novelists, at such a price as to place 
them within tlie reach of the most moderate means. ‘ Coningsby’ has passed from the popu¬ 
larity of a sea-son to an enduring reputation as a standard work. It is not merely as a 
novel, liowcvcr, th.at * Coniimsby’ is inUTosting, but as a popular exposition of the author’s 
political ideas. It is a voluble contribution to popular literature.”— CkrotUcU, 


ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 

By W. J. BKODERIP,E3q.,F.B.S. 

Cheaper Edition, I vol., 8vo, 6s. bound. 

** We Ix lieve wo do not exaggenito in saying that, since tlio pnblicatum of White’s 
‘ Natural llihtory of S»'U)omc‘,’ mul of the ‘ hilrodu<-tion to Entomology,’ by Kirby and 
Spnoe, no work in onr language Is hotter calculated than the ‘ Zo(>Iog^cal Eecreations’ to 
fulfil the avowed aim of its author—to fumLdi a haiid-biwk which may cherish or awaken 
a love for natural history .”—UmrteHy Jievim. 
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THE ADOPTED DAUGHTER OF THE LATE QUEEN CAROLINE. 

WitniEN DT Hershu'. 2 vols., post 8vo, 21s. bound. 

“ The chief interest of this more than ordinarily interesting book lies in the notices it 
fumishes of the unfortunate Queen Caroline. Prom the close of 1814 till her Boya! 
Highness’s rctnm to England the author was never absent from her for a single day. AH 
isingenuously and artlessly told, and the plain truth finds its way at once to the reader’s 
tudgment and feelings.”—CWt Journal. 
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CALEB FIELD. 


CHAPTER I. 

" Behold 

Beneath our feet a little lowly vale, 

A lowly vale, and yet uplifted high 
Among the mountains ; even as if the spot 
Had been from eldest time, by wish of theirs. 

So placed to be shut out from all the world !. 
IJrnlike it was in shape, deep as an um 
With rocks encompassed, save that, to the south. 
Was one small opening, where a heath-clad ridge 
Supplied a boundary less abrupt and close— 

A quiet, treeless nook, with two green fields. 
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A liquid pool that glittered in the sim, 

And one bare dwelling, one abode, no more! 

It seemed the home of poverty and toil. 

Though not of want: the little fields made green 
By husbandry of many thrifty years, 

Paid cheerful tribute to the moorland house. 

The small birds find in spring no thicket there 
To shroud them—only from the neighbouring vales. 
The cuckoo, straggling up to the hill-tops, 

Shouteth faint tidings of a gladder place.” 

WOBDSWOKTH. 

The May sun shone hopefully over the fair 
heights of Cumberland. Wide slopes of far- 
stretching hills, with that indescribable soft blue 
mist hovering about them, which one can fancy 
the subdued and silent breathing of "those great 
inhabitants who dwell upon the northern border, 
lay many-tinted below the wayward sky of 
s{^ng—breaking out into soft verdure here 
and there, while tracts of dry heather, with 
the wintry spell not yet departed from them, 
made the swelling hiU-sides piebald. Far up 
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in a lone valley of those hills stood a herds¬ 
man’s cottage—a rude and homely hut, with 
mossy thatch and walls of rough red stone, 
scarcely distinguishable from the background 
of dark heather, on which it appeared an un¬ 
couth bas-relief. Surrounding it, on the sun¬ 
niest slope of the little glen, was a garden of 
tolerable dimensions, in which the homely 
vegetables which supplied the shepherd’s family 
were diversified with here and there a hardy 
flower or stunted bush. A narrow, winding 
thread of pathway ran from the entrance of the 
glen, down the lull-side, to the low country; it 
seemed the only trace of communication with 
the mighty world without. 

A troublous world in those days! Over the 
Border the demon of persecution was abroad in 
Scotland. Within this merry England—sa^ 
misnamed, alas! at that time—was oppression 
also, cruel and fierce, if shedding less blood 
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than in the sister country. Enmity and con- 
teatioD were in the land—worse than that, and 
more fatal, foul pollution and sin; for the 
second Charles reigned over a distracted and 
unhappy empire, in which the rival forces of 
good and evil, light and darkness, had mea¬ 
sured their strength already on various fields 
of battle, and had yet intervening, before there 
could be any peace, a time of bitterest and. 
hottest strife. 

Very stiU, below the changeful sky, the cot- 
house of the Cumberland shepherd stood secure 
in the fastness of its solitude. Some half-dozen 
miles away, far down in the low country, the 
farmer whose flocks he managed had his sub¬ 
stantial dwelling. In the extreme distance were 
visible the towers and spires of Carlisle; and 
^ing the occasional descent of Ralph Dutton 
to his employer’s house, or the half-yearly 
pilgrimage of his good dame for the few house- 
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hold stores which she needed to purchase, there 
were few footsteps trod the lonely pathway over 
the hills. 

At this time, however, while Dame Dutton 
hobbled busily about her (larthen-floored apart¬ 
ment preparing her good-man’s dinner, a slight 
young figure hovered on the watch about the 
entrance of the glen. Woman-grown and 
grave, as girls become in times of trial, this 
watcher wore the soberest of Puritan dresses, 
dark, plain, and simple as of some youthful nun. 
Jler face had an earnest, devout simplicity 
about it, tli(; product of such times; for the 
Puritan maidens of those days, with fathers 
and brother.^ in constant peril, holding by their 
taith at the risk of all things (ilse, had need 
to be prompt and clear of eye, as they were 
single-minded, and strong of faith. She 
looking anxiously down the winding foot-road, 
the lines of her soft, girlish forehead curved 
with graver care than is wont to sit upon such 
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brows. It was no gay wooer’s visit she looked 
for—it was the coming of an emperilled, 
banished man, the expelled minister of antique 
Hampstead, a wanderer now, having no certain 
home. He had found a refuge for his daughter 
here, in the bouse of the leal old Presbyterian 
shepherd, while he Iiimself followed his high 
vocation, in peril and fears, as he could. On 
the previous morning his daughter had received 
a message from him, that this day at noon he 
would visit her. 

The unusual warning had alarmed her; it 
seemed to portend some especial crisis in their 
eventful history. She had been on the watch 
a full hour, though it was not yet noon; her 
dark dress pressing the bed of faded heather 
she leant upon ; her small head, with its hood 
of black silk, bending out under shadow of an 
overhanging bush of furze; her clear, hazel 
eyes fixed upon the way—very anxious, very- 
grave, entirely absorbed in anticipation of this 
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interview, yet with only a clear atmosphere of 
truth, and honour, and purity round about her, 
and spite of plain dress and grave face, nothing 
perceptible of the unnatural austerity and gloom 
with which men upbraid these, our strong and 
brave predecessors in the faith. 

At last she saw him quickly ascending the 
hill,^ and ran to meet him. There was a 
greeting of subdued and yet overflowing ten¬ 
derness—it did not express itself in any exag¬ 
geration of word or action, as intense feeling 
seldom docs; but drawing his daxighter’s arm 
within his own, the stranger turned into a 
lonely ravine of those hills where human foot¬ 
step seldom'passed. 

He was a tall, athletic man, spare and strong, 
such an one as you would choose from a crowd 
to endure and do to the uttermost, for what¬ 
ever was dear to him. Happily the thing dear 
above all others to the stout soul of Caleb 
Field was the Evangel of Jesus Christ in the 
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simplicity of its unassisted might. “ Thy 
kingdom come,” was the continual prayer of 
his life—spoken in words, morning and night, 
as the strong current of his days flowed on, 
but graven in deeds hour by hour upon his 
history, and upon every span of earth he trod 
on. “ For the Lord’s sake,” Caleb Field, pray¬ 
ing, r preaching, scheming, struggling, lily a 
good soldier taking no rest, had laboured all his 
days. 

The father and the daughter were alone in 
the narrow pass of the hills. 

“ Edith,” said the minister gravely, “ I have 
somewhat to say to you.” 

He paused. He had been in great haste to 
make the communication, whatever it was, and 
yet he hesitated now. 

“ Yes, father.” 

“ We are alone in the world, Edith,” said 
her father, dwtilling on the words with a sad 
cadence in his voice. “We two, alone—and 
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earthly comfort I have sought none else, thou 
knowest, since thy mother left thee in my 
arms; yet, Edith, there is One demanding 
closer service from me than thou canst, and 
better love from thee than I can. For His 
sake, and for His royal and holy cause I must 
go forth again—^Edith, at peril of ray life—at 
peril of leaving thee, a hapless orphan maiden 
in this inclement world, alone. What sayest 
thou?” 

She clasped his arm with a tremulous cling¬ 
ing motion—she looked up wistfully into his 
fac<j. 

“ Father, what is this ? tell me.” 

“ It is fhe last trial,” said the Puritan; 
“ heretofore I have been ever in danger, living 
so much a life of peril that I heeded it not— 
perchance, Edith, that I gave not due thanks 
for manifold and oft deliverance; but now this 
last peril into which I go, is sure, as men say, 
and parts not with its victim. As men say— 

I) 
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it is not for me a servant of Him •wlao ruletb 
all things, to think that any created desolation 

carries in it certain fate; but where He sends 
this scourge of His anger, there straightway 
departs all hope. Edith, 1 am lingering on 
these words, thou seest—I would have thee 
make up thy mind to this, and yet 1 would 
not. It is hard to part with thee, my little 
one! and yet—^for the Lord’s sake, Edith, bid 
thy father God-speed. If I leave thee alone. 
He is yet with thee.” 

“ Father,” exclaimed Edith Field, “ you 
speak to rne in parables—what is this? You 
ciin trust me, father; I am nady to bear any¬ 
thing—to do anything; father, you can trust 
me.” 

“ I can trust thee, Edith,” said the minister 
.sadly, “ if it concerned my life only—if it 
concerned His cause for whom wc labour. In 
everything needing honour and truth, a brave 
young heart, and a pure spirit, I can trust 
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thee, Edith; but can I trust thee alone, poor 
child, in this troublous and evil country? can 
I leave thee without one living heart whose 
blood is kindred to thine own in all this earth ? 
Edith, Edith! the tempter assaileth us through 
our nearest and dearest. He W'ould have me 
choost'—choose between my Lord and thee— 
thee, my sole child! my little one!” 

“ And if it is so,” said Edith firmly, “if it 
is so, father, choose ! I—I owe all things to 
thee, but thou owest all things to Him, and 
there is nought to make tliee waver. I also 
who can do little, would do all for His cause; 
blit thou, father, choose 

Then' wjis a pause—they went on together 
in .silene(\ the solemn hills rising over tliem 
on either side—the, still air stirred by no mortal 
breath but theirs, alone* before God. Thi- 
•strong man moved with some deep struggle 
was contending with himself—the girl with 

D 2 
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her clear eyes fixed upon him, looked on 
anxiously, yet with the thrilling, youthful en¬ 
thusiasm of resolve, shining in her face. She 
did not speak—she left the elder spirit, scarce 
stouter, bold and manlike though it was, than 
her own—to fight its battle out in silence. 

It ended at last. The lips of the Puritan 
moved; he looked at his daughter, and then 
lifting his hat reverently from his head, gazed 
with a yearning, solemn look upward into the 
sky — the soft, balmy, spring sky, serene, 
and calm, and beautiful, undimmed by all 
thosi^ angry vapours, which darkened the 
human air below—and as he looked he became 
calm. He had committed his one treasure 
into the keeping of his King. 

“Now, Edith,” he said, “let me tell you 
whither I go, and why. I have come from 
Hampstead, Edith, from our old home. It 
would grieve you sorely to see it now.” 
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“ Have they made so great a change 
father?” said Edith, following this sudden tuni 
of the conversation with an anxious smile, 
though she wondered why he avoided telling 
her the nature of the solemn errand to which 
he had devoted himself. 

“ They have changed it, Edith; it is sorrow¬ 
fully changed; and you may trace, alas ! the 
steps of the rejected Gospel, which they have 
cast out from among them; but I meant not 
that. The Lord is among them, Edith, a 
man of war. The King and his flatterers, it 
is said, are about to flee from the terror of His 
presence. The hireling to whom they gave 
my flock has fled, and I go back, Edith, to 
meet the great messenger of the Lord’s anger— 
the Plague !” 

“The plague!” The light, and hope, and 
enthusiastic youthful firmness faded from her 
face, like the latest sunbeams from the sky of 
even. Peril, want, labour, hardship, she was 
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prepared to meet, but not this deadly cer¬ 
tainty ; the young soul was stricken down in a 
moment before that terrible name. 

“ The plague ! Edith,” said her father 
calmly; “ the heavy scourge of God’s well- 
earned indignation. As yet it hath not entered 
our old homo; but in London it has begun it.s. 
reign, a terrific life in death. It slays its 
thousands day by day; it is not to be intimi¬ 
dated, or bribed, or bought. Steadily it i.s 
cutting down, godly and ungodly, green and 
ripe. It is our just meed; we have sinned, 
and He afflicts us. Ah ! that it may be but 
chastisement, and not destruction.” 

“ And father, why do you go f What is 
your call to this certain death ?” 

“ Edith,” said the Puritan, “ I am vowed, 
as thou knowest, by stronger oaths than bind 
any temporal soldier to the service of my King; 
and where men are perishing—blaspheming, 
godless, unrepentant men—there is my place. 
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For what cause have I the sword of the Spirit 
put into my hand, Edith, if it is not to defy 
the enemy where he is most potent ? For what 
is God’s message of sovereign grace and mercy 
committed to me, if it is not for the succour 
of my own people stricken by God’s terrible 
retributive hand ? Edith, I must pursue them 
to the grave’s brink with my Gospel. I must 
go plead with them, strive with them, sidfer 
with them. If I save but one it is hire 
enough.” 

The flush of hopeful enthusiasm had alto¬ 
gether departed from her face; instead of it 

there was a steadfast, resolute whiteness. This 

« 

was no slight matter to be undertaken hastily, 
and the young spirit bowed in solemn awe, 
even while its determination was formed. 

“ Father,” she asked, “ do you go alone ?” 

“ Nay, Edith, not so; we are all ready ; the 
brethren, I thank God, do not falter. Master 
Chester and Titus Vincent are in the field 
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already. There are others who only wait for 
me to set out upon the way. Young Janeway 
is at Greenwich; he will have entered on 
the labour before us ; we have not a day to 
lose. Alas! Edith, those terrible streets of the 
city ! the paleness in all faces — the hiurying 
away of the dead—^men hastening to bury their 
best beloved, their dearest, the desire of their 
eyes—out of their sight. Ah ! Edith, it is not 
in our bright days that we think of the import 
of that word—mercy; but now when He is 
visibly among us, a Great Avenger, fulfilling 
that fearful word of His, ‘ I will repay’—^lo ! 
men are opening their terror-stricken souls 
now, to think what it means, and to, cry for it, 
with the voices of despair. God save us! it is 
a terrible time.” 

“ And father, do all die ?” said Edith, with a 
shudder of natmul terror; “ is there no hope 
where it comes ?” 

“ Alas! I cannot teU,” said the Puritan, 
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“ for thou may’st think, Edith, how it would 
fare with one stricken with any sickness, if those 
about him rushed forth from his bedside in 
affright, and fled from his presence in terror of 
their lives. It is thus now—^for where this 
fearful malady goeth, he carrieth another spectre 
behind him—fear, Edith, terror, panic—fear, 
which brings our humanity down, and strips it 
of its boasting—so great cowards are we all, and 
with so much thought of self. Whither this 
plague comes, Edith, it snaps all tender bands 
of kindred ; and when a man is stricken, he is 
straightway, as we say in our worldly speech, 
without hope, for aU forsake him.” 

They proceeded on in silence—the pale, girlish 
face was changing—^her lips quivered, her nostril 
dilated, her eyes were looking far into the clear 
blue air of the hills, in the vacant earnestness 
of thought—^but her father observed not the 
change. He himself was mightily absorbed. 
Some such swelling of the heart as the brave 
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soldier may have on the eve of a great battle— 
a noble, grave, chivalrous bravery, that yearned 
to be in the thickest combat, the deadliest jeo¬ 
pardy, if need were, for his Lord’s sake, and his 
people’s, was rising within the stout breast of 
the Puritan—nor was it unmingled with the 
“ climbing sorrow,” the “ hysterica passio,” of 
the old King. His strong affections were but 
intensified by their concentration, and to leave 
his one child, his sole treasure, in the world, 
alone ! 

“ And now, Edith,” he said gently, as they 
paused at the end of the ravine, and turned to¬ 
wards the cottage, “ I must speak to these 
humble guardians of thine. It is^a sad lot for 
thee, my poor child, in thy first youth—but we 
must yield us, Edith, to His will who knoweth 
our weal best. They are very kind, and very 
true, and thou hast the hills and the heavens to 
commune withal, and the word and presence of 
our Lord:—^blame not thy father, Edith, that he 
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can add nothing more. I would have thee keep 
thyself from the maidens of the village yonder 
—save in so far as thou canst serve them: they 
are not fellows for thee. I can leave thee with 
but One sure companion, Edith; and thou wilt 
seek Him, my child, continually ?” 

Her head was bent—she did not answer. 

“ Nay, nay,” said the Minister, his lip quiver¬ 
ing as he tried to smile, “ I cannot have thee 
make thy sacrifice grudgingly, Edith, or with 
weeping. The Lord’s soldier must depart hope¬ 
fully, with joy and trust in the magnificent 
name of his King. Thou knowest that men 
march to temporal battles with the gay sounds 
of music; ’and if mirth would ill become us, 
Edith, hope is fittest of all moods for a servant of 
the Lord. Let us go down to speak to this good 
dame of thine, and then, Edith—then we must 
part.” 

She lifted her head—she had not been weep- 
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ing—there were traces in her face of an emotion 
too great for tears. 

“ Father,” she said, “ we are but two of us in 
the world alone—no kindred—no brethren:—if 
we have friends they are strangers; we have 
none of our own blood. We are two—only two 
—in this great world alone.” 

Her father raised his hand in appeal—he 
feared her entreaties. This trial was the greatest 
of all—^his Lord’s cause and his sole child— 
how painlul was the choice that lay between 
them. 

“ Only two,” said Edith, with nervous haste. 
“ If thou wert taken away, father, ah! then I 
should rebel against the Lord ; my iieart would 
not submit, if my words did. Father, what 
woxddst thou say in heaven, if thy sole child 
were shut out for this blasphemy ? for I would 
be alone, alone! Thou hast not thought what 
a terrible word that is.” 
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"Edith! Edith!” 

“ Listen to me, father. If the Lord called 
us both home, who would weep for us? who 
would be tempted to this rebellion because we 
had fallen asleep ? Father, if thou wentest up 
alone, would not my mother ask thee for her 
child ? Ah! the Lord knoweth, surely the. 
Lord knoweth best; but alonti, father, alone, a 
stranger and an exile, when ye arc all in 
heaven—is this meet?” 

“ Spare me, Edith,” said the minister; “ I 
am vowed to render up all for His cause—all. 
My people, whom tlie Lord gave me to watch 
for their souls night and day, can I let them 
die, with bo man caring for them, no man 
pointing them to heaven ? Remember, Edith ! 
thou hast prayed for them ;.they are those who 
shall be my joy and crown if they be brought 
to righteousness. ■ It is thy grief blindeth thee; 
think of this.” 

“I think of it, father. Yea, I see them, 
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stricken down, and no man caring for their 
souls; stricken down, and no hand to tend 
riiem in thdr sickness. Ah! &ther, so deso¬ 
late it must be, that forsaken sick-bed ; so 
forlorn, so miserable, with only pain living 
there, and the dark death drawing near in the 
silence, stealing among the shadows. Father, 1 
have a petition to you ; let me go to this 
labour also ? I am here only to pine 
and brood, and forget our Lord, who will not 
be served in slothfulness, and yonder they are 
dying who have need of me—even of me. 
Father, I will go also; you will not deny 
me?” 

“ I feared this,” said the Puritan; “ it must 
not be, Edith ; speak not of it again.” 

“ Father, it is not your wont to be more mer- 
citul to yourself than to me. I, too—have not 
I somewhat to answer for in the sight of Him 
who judgeth righteously. You would have 
me dwell here in sloth, receiving all mercies 
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and returning no thankful service. But bok at 
me, father, I am strong; I do not f<Mr. We 
will go together. If He wills it so, we shall 
retmm in peace; if He wills it not so, then shall 
we travel together to his own country in joy. 
Be it as He wills; I am ready, father. Let us 
go” 

The Puritan was overcome ; his voice 
trembled. 

“ Edith, I cannot bear this; the Lord de¬ 
mands no martyrdom of thee, my poor child. 
Remcrnberest thou not how even He, the Lord, 
our Holy One, refused in His wondrous pa¬ 
tience to tempt God? And why thrust thy¬ 
self into this deadly peril, Edith ? lam called 
to the labour, not thou ; speak not any more of 
this, it must not be.” 

“ Yea, father,” said Edith, hinriedly, “ but it 
was to a vain temptation that he answered: 
‘ Thou shalt not tempt the Lord.’ It was not 
to a call to render service to the dying, to com- 
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fort the stricken, to minister to the sick. Hi¬ 
therto I have never rebelled against thy kind 
will; now, father, I rebel! 1 also am one 
responsible to God. I also must go to help in 
thy ministry. Do not say me nay, but sanctify 
this my dedication with thine approval—with 
thy blessing.” 

And so he did at last. The girl Edith 
was a woman now, taking her first step in 
the chequered life on whose threshold she 
stood:—^a strange beginning, yet made in 
modest boldness, and with a resolute youthful 
gravity, against which entreaties and expostu¬ 
lations could not stand. 

Her humble guardian was less* easily satis¬ 
fied ; it was mere madness, as she thought; 
dhd Dame Dutton clung to the youthful gentle¬ 
woman, who had brought into the shepherd’s 
homely cottage a grace of high culture and 
tender nurturing, which threw its magic over 
even them, and wept and apostrophized the 
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blessed mother of her sweet Mistress Eldith to 
stay the rash steps of her child. 

And Edith fought her battiie over again, le^ 
effectively than before—;for Dame Dutton would 
listen to no representations; while the minister 
stood by in grave silence, repenting him of his 
hasty consent. But it was arranged at last. 
Master Field agreed to remain behind his 
companions; and on the next morning Edith 
and he were to set out alone on their mo¬ 
mentous journey. 

He had to leave the cottage immediately to 
meet with his brethren, and make the necessary 
arrangements. Early on the morrow the good 
dame herself Vas to conduct Edith to a hostel 
in Carlisle, from w'hence they would set out; 
a duty which the kindly shepherd’s wife under¬ 
took with much reluctance, and had even laid 
some simple schemes to prevent, such as 
darkening the chamber of her gentle guest, 

E 
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and forbearing the usual cheery call with which 
she was wont to awaken her to a new day. But 
Edith, in the promptitude of excitement, was 
beforehand with her aifectionate hostess, and 
left her apartment, dressed in her plain travel¬ 
ling hood and mantle, while Dame Dutton was 
still donning her homely gown in stealthy 
silence, fearful of disturbing her. 

They had a walk of ten miles to Carlisle, 
and not a smooth one. Ralph had been out 
on the hill-side with his flocks since earliest 
dawn; and at six o’clock, when Dame Dutton 
had broken her fast after the substantial fashion 
of the time—for she was not overbrimming with 
high youthful resolve and subdued excitement, 
they set out. 

It was a very clear, bright, hopeful day; and 
the breath of the great mountains rose up to 
heaven, and the undulating breadths of the 
green country lay fair below the sunshine— 
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peace, and health, and gentle security. Edith 
Field lifted up her eyes to the pure sky, and 
sighed—to relieve her fill! heart, not for sorrow; 
for what very different scenes was she about 
to exchange these! 

“ Ay, thou wilt go, wilt thou ?” said good 
Dame Dutton, as they reached the level high¬ 
way. “ WeU-a-day! young folk are wilful; 
but I would fain ask thee. Mistress Edith, what 
Master Field will be the better o’ the like o’ 
thee ?—a gentle lady-thing, that’s liker a down 
bed, and a silk mantle, and folk serving thee 
hand and foot, than aught else. If thou’dst 
been a handy lass, wi’ an arm like our RaaTs, 
and cheeks like the miller’s maiden o’er the 

fell, thou might’st have thought on’t; but 

♦ 

thou, that ever wast liker a lily in a garden 
than a stout heather-bloom on the hills, that 
thou should’st stir thee on such an errand ! 
Well-a-day! but I have telled thee; thou 
know’st my mind.” 

E 2 
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“ But I am strong, Dame,” said Edith, 
tremulously. “ Cicdy Whitbread at the mill, can 
work better than I, but she could not bear so 
well. When we left Hampstead—you do not 
know what a hard journey it was, Dame 
Dutton—I was not a burden on my father; he 
will tell you if you ask him. I rode behind 
him for whole days, travelling down to Cum¬ 
berland, but I never wearied. I never felt 
myself weak until I was safe in the cottage, and 
my father away again labouring dangerously, 
when I could not go forth with him. So you 
must not speak so to me. Dame Dutton, because 
I am sure I go justly, and will be no hindrance 
to my father; and here we are at Thornleigh 
now, half-way to Carlisle, and you have never 
told me yet, Dame, why this house is so 
desolate.” 

“ It is none so desolate this fine morning,” 
said the Dame; “thou would’st have me believe, 
I reckon, that thou did’st not mark the brave 
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gentleman and his train that rode out of the old 
gate as we came round the shoulder of the 
feO ? Ah! Mistress Edith, thou’s none so still, 
for all thy sad apparel, as to take no note of 
young Sir Philip, and his serving-men behind 
him.” 

“ I thought no one lived here,” said 
Edith; “ and I never saw Sir Philip, Dame, 
that I should know yonder horseman was 
he.” 

“Nay, I say not thou knowest,” said the 
shepherd’s wife; “ but prithee make thy pace 
slower. Mistress Edith, for my breath fails me. 
1 had a Hght foot enow in my day; alack, but 
that bides .not for ever! But, as I say, it is 
e’en as well that we be behind yondo* gallant, 
for an thou knowest him not, it is as well for 
thee; and thou might’st, if thou did’st see him 
near at hand; and there is a wrong done 
between his house and jthine. Mistress Edith, 
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that it would but grieve thee to hear of. Alas, 
thy blessed mother! Well, surely it is a dark 
world, for yonder proud lady hath aU she lacks, 
and does nought in this earth, but waste, and 
spend, and harden the heart of her;—and the 
other gentle face is in its grave many a year 
ago. Well-a-day !” 

“ What is that, Dame Dutton ?” asked Edith 
eagerly. 

“ An thy father told thee not, Mistress 
Edith,” said the Dame, “ it is none of my 
business to tell thee; and forsooth it is just and 
right that there should be little mentioning of 
old wrongs among folk that strive to fear God; 
for thou knowest the carnal mind is fain to 
have Mmething against its neighbour, and it is 
not aye we do well to be angry. He was but 
an ill body, that prophet Jonah, that could set 
up his face to say the like.” 

“ But I am not angry, Dame,” said 
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Edith. “Tell me this — tefl me about my 
mother.” 

“Ay, and what could I tell thee of her, 
sweet soul, but what was good and pleasant? 
She was like thee, Mistress Edith—nay, for that 
matter, the other lady was wdl-favoured enow. 
Thou could’st see at a glance they were gentle¬ 
folks, and come of good blood, but they were 
none like each other, for all their kindred. 
Alack ! folk thought it a poor lot for her, when 
she wedded the minister, but it might have 
been a good lot if there had been no bad laws. 
Well, we know not who may be hearing us, but 
this is a distressed land and a dark ; and 1 
wouy thiye might come better times in my 
day, for it’s hard upon old folk to have to go 
dozens of miles ere they can hear a preaching, 
and Raaf gets to limp now when the road’s 
long, and I’m sadly hampered with the breath. 
But anyway we may be thankful that there’s no 
word of such a scourge as that plague coming 
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hereaway, or of us canny Cumberland folk 
being cut down upon the hiHs, as they do the 
Scots. But we mind our troubles more than 
our mercies!” 
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CHAPTER II. 

“ When I view abroad both regiments. 

The world’s and thine. 

Thine clad with simpleness and sad events. 

The other, fine— 

Full of glory and gay weeds. 

Brave language—^braver deeds !” 

QEOBOB HEBBEBT. 

The Carlisle hostel was full of guests—a sin¬ 
gular circumstance—for the quaint and humble 
suburban inn was out of the ordinary road of 
travellers. The landlady, an honest, ruddy, 
bustling dame, with a strong leaning to the per- 
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secutei^ Presbyterians, bas^y led Edith and her 
guardian upst^ into «little bright bed-chamber, 
whose latticed window looked out through 
embowering foliage, over the weU-filled garden, 
upon the road they had just traversed. 

“ Tis but an homely place,” said Mrs. Philpot, 
“ to put a gentlewoman in;—but forsooth, Mis¬ 
tress Edith, we be often put to our wit’s-end that 
live in a public way, for there’s young Sir Philip 
Dacre below, with all his serving-men—and 
wherefore he came hither I wot not, for we’re 
none such light folks as to put up with the ways 
of wild young gallants like him, that would have 
their gentle blood cover all. No, no, says I, 
we’ll have none of your gay doings here—^you 
must e’en tramp off to old Roger Whittaker’s 
that never wants room for such as would do 
themselves or other folk a mischief. A plague 
on him! it’s e’en him, and such like as him, that 
has driven canny custom from the Border; and 
the curate no less^—and that’s a meet place for 
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a minister—drinkiE^ and dribbling at his ingle- 
side, mom and even. Let’s have done with 
them, I say!—they’re a worse set than the old 
priests with their mass-books, and their womb’s 
garments!” 

“ And ray father,” said Edith, “ is he not 
here?” 

“And in truth, Mistress Edith, with my 
datter I had nigh forgotten the message the 
good gentleman gave me. He will be here ere 
noon; it is ten of the dock now; and if thou 
wilt content thee in this poor place I’ll bring 
thee something thou’st not tasted afore since 
thou cam’st to Cumberland ; and somewhat to 
comfort thee also. Dame Dutton, though I 
reckon thou hast no sweet tooth for dainties any 
more than mysel; but I’ll have thee a comfort¬ 
able snack afore thou’s gotten thy hood un¬ 
done. Sit thee down. Dame, thou’s kindly 
wdcome.” 

“ And it’s little business Sir Philip Dacre can 
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have in Joe Philpot’s hostel, I trow,” said Dame 
Dutton suspidously, as the landlady left the little 
apartment. “Did’st never see this gallant, 
Mistress Edith ? I did ftincy there were lace 
and feathers at the great window below; but my 
old eyes serve me not as they once did—and 
certain there were idle grooms enow; but I 
marked not the Dacre coat. Thou would’st 
see who sat at the great window, sweetheart ?” 

“ Nay truly. Dame Dutton,” said Edith: “ I 
marked no great window, for I was eager to see 
my father.” 

“That wert thou! t’would be a false heart 
that doubted thee,” said the old woman, re¬ 
pentant of her momentary suspicious fear. 
“ Yet I know nought ill of the lad, for all I speak, 
if it were not that he is his mother’s son—and, 
lo! you now. Mistress Edith, my hood hath 
been loosened these five minutra, and there 
is no tidings of Dame Philpot and her good 
cheer.” 
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“ She will be here anon, Dame,” said Edith, 
opening the lattice. 

Standing wh^e she did, she could see a 
comer of the court-yard of the inn, busy as it 
was, beyond its wont. The great window, where 
sat the unconscious object of Dame Dutton’s 
fears, was immediately below. 

She had been standing thus for some time,, 
conscious of the sweet air and sunshine, and 
vacantly watching the figures in the yard, when 
a cavalier, dressed in the fantastic fashion of the 
time, rode briskly in at the gate. His rich 
dress was travel-soiled, his attendants looked 
dusty and fatigued, and calling hurriedly for re¬ 
freshments, be waited the return of the servants 
who ran to obey his orders, as if he did riot mean 
to alight. 

“ Ha, Sir Jasper!” exclaimed some unseen 
person below, whose voice had a finer modu¬ 
lation than belonged to the Border. " What 
make you so far from town ?” 
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“ fVom town!” echoed the new comer; “ in 
what hyperborean region have you hidden your- 
sdf, gentle Sir Philip, that your happy igno¬ 
rance needs to ask? Prom town! why the 
town itself, I fear, ere long will take to travel¬ 
ling:—the matter is, who shall get furthest away 
in these days.” 

“ A marvel 1” said Sir Philip Dacre, laugh¬ 
ing. “I fancied you courtiers could breathe 
no air less dainty than the perfumes of White¬ 
hall.” 

“ Faith, there are odours abroad less delec¬ 
table,” said the cavalier, shrugging his shoulders. 
“ Hast not heard of the enemy who hath estab¬ 
lished his garrison—^for longer, I fear me, than 
the bivouac of a night—in yonder unhappy 
London ?” 

“ Enemy 1 what mean you?” 

“ Truly what I say, good Philip—the leader 
of yonder forces suffers no equivoque; the roads 
are covered with fugitives who never learned 
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to fly before. Mysdf am not apt to ,tum my 
back on an enemy’s line of battle; but yonder 
grim rascal is not to be faced. The King 
himself has fled.” 

“ Now pray heaven it be not Oliver risen 
again,” exdaimed Dacre, in a tone of anxiety. 

“ Oliver! nay, it is another incarnation of 
the evil one frightfidler than he. Hark thee, 
Sir Philip—the plague!” 

“ The plague!” 

Edith could hear the ring of the young 
man’s sword and spurs as he sprang to his 
feet. The bystanders in the yard began to 
form a circle roimd the cavalier and his ser¬ 
vants, eager to hear, and yet afraid to press 
upon those who had so lately Idt the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the pestilence. 

“ So I e’en bethought myself of seeing what 
cheer my noble kinsman holds in Naworth,” 
said the cavalier, with an affectation of care¬ 
lessness. “When old London hath shaken 
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herself free of her spectral visitant, she will 
have the greater zest for the contrast. Thou 
should’st hie thee to Court, Sir Hiilip: never 
better chance for thee, man. His Majesty 
goes to Oxford—^where all the learning of 
merry England will overshadow him.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Dacre, hastily. Fenton, 
make ready to proceed; let those only go with 
us who do not fear; take no man against his 
will. I have but newly touched English 
ground. Sir Jasper, and was on my way to 
greet my mother. Know you if she is still 
in London ? I must hasten now to bring her 
home.” 

“ Then hast thou less philosd^hy than I 
gave thee credit for, Sir Philip,” said the 
stranger, emptying as he spoke a goblet of 
wine; “for in good sooth I know no noble 
. lady -more entirely able to care for her own 
safety, and her household’s, than the Lady 
Dacre; and bethink thee, good friend, she 
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already in, whereas thou would’st thrust 
self into what affects thee not. Tush, naan, 
think of it again—^it is an enterprize savouring 
of his conceit who went forth a knight-errant 
in the Spankh story; thou knowest him of 
La Mancha? If thou hadst been among 
yonder fair ladies of Lisbon, I should warrant 
thee to hear of his-exploits full plenty.” 

“ I crave your pardon. Sir Jasper,” said 
Dacre, gravely. “I am no Quixote, nor am 
I used to depart from my purposes at strtdce 
of wit or jesting. I pray you alight and share 
my meal with me: it will detain you little on 
your journey*, and I would fain hm further of 
this pestilence.” 

“ Hear to him—hear to him!” exclaimed 
the landlady, concealing her jdeasure under a 
semblance of annoyance as she touched Edith - 
on the shoulder, and showed her the little table 
spread with refreshments. “ He will bring the 
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other sws^germg cavafe over nqr honest 
threshold, and what will Dame Whittaker say 
to that, I trow! I know not when she had as 
many pliuned cj^s in her courtyard, Round- 
heads and Puritans as they call us. Wdl-a- 
day ! and you would hear of that woeful plague 
and how the cavalier yonder—^lo! now he is 
alighting and yonder does roy goodman hold 
the stirrup—was flying from the face of it. 
Ah, Mistress Edith! look at his sword—^and 
that scar on his brow was gotten in the wai-s; 
and what a mighty man he is, like the giant 
in the Scripture that David slew, and yet the 
lik»“ of him flies before the pestilence and 

thinks no shame to tell it! • To think of that 

* 

now.” 

“ But he is not a minister of the Word,” 
said Edith to herself unconsciously. 

“ A miiuster! bless you, who would fancy 
that? Nay, truly, be is a wolf in his own 
proper hide; and that is none so ill as the 
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sheq)*s clothing of yon poor dazed curate, that 
keeps muddling his brains from Sabbath to 
Saturday with Roger Whittaker’s sour ale. 
And see you, Mistress Edith, here is a cup of 
chocolate for you, the very same that the great 
ladies of the court break their fast withal. I 
got it from Tom Blackstone, a lad of this 
country, that’s gotten to be a skipper from 
Newcastle, when he came to see his old mother 
that lives nigh by the Scots gate; and I’ll 
take a taste mysel for company, though an it 
were not just newfangled.—^Well, Dame Dutton, 
look at the beer how it sparkles in the cup, 
as bright as the wine that my good man has 
l)een drawing for‘the gentle company in th(' 
great parlour. Thou never saw better ale, I 
warrant thee.” 

“Nor tasted,” said Dame Dutton heartily, 
“ and I would, my poor Raaf had but this to 
warm his old blood when he comes in from 
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the hills o’ nights; for it’s a hard life, Mistress 
Philpot, and a dull night this be, with thy 
chair empty, Mistress Edith, and thy sweet 
self gone among perils. Well-a-day! but Master 
Field is a bold man.” 

“ Ay, tnily,” said the landlady, looking in¬ 
quisitively at Edith, “ it must be urgent business 
that carries him to London e’enow; but there 
will be company on the road. Mistress Edith, 
for I chanced to hear young Sir Philip say as 
much to the other noble gentleman, as that he 
was on his way; and when he heard of that 
fearful plague, he would bring home his 
mother, he said. Bring home his mother, 1 
trow ! as if the Lady Dacre ever did one deed 
in this blessed world for anybody’s will but her 
own.” 

“ ’Twould be a strange will. Mistress,” said 
Dame Dutton, “if she chose to stay among 
the sick folk in the stricken city; for Master 
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Field would make thy blood cold to tdl thee of 
it; but the Lady Dacre likes not Thornl^h, 
and wherefore should she ?” 

“Ay, wherdbre, indeed?” echoed Mistress 
, Philpot, looking at Edith. 

These looks and hints made Edith uneasy; 
she resolved to ask her father what their mean> 
ing was, but she wisely forebore questioning 
the kindly dames beside her, both of whom, 
good-humoured, honest, affectionate matrons, 
as they were, had no objections to a little 
innocent gossip, 

“But Thornleigh has never been inhabited 
since I came to Cumberland, has it Dame 
Dutton ?” smd Edith, “ and yet this gentleman 
seemed to come from it to-day!” 

“ Ay, Sir Philip has been in foreign parts,” 
said the hostess, “travelling here-away, there¬ 
away. I can scarce tell you where: in France 
and a long aw'ay further off than France, in the 
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countries, I reckon, where snow lies summer 
and winter, where they have that queen that is 
so wise, like the Queen of Sheba in the old 
times; and wonderful tales Master Ffenton was 
telling of them, when you came in, Mistress, 
Edith. So, from thence, the young knight 
came in a ship to Scotland, and after he had 
tarried awhile there (and Master Fenton do say 
it be dreadful to see how they torture decent 
folk yonder, for hearing a preaching or singing a 
psalm) he travelled up through the country, and 
come to Thornleigh last night, and this morning 
he was for starting again, but because his men 
could get nought decent from the old crazed 
housekeeper, he came to get them *3 right meal 
afore they should start on their journey. Does 
anything ail you. Mistress Edith ?” 

Edith had risen from the table, and stood at 
the window. 

“No, no,” sne said, fastening her hood and 
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mantle nervously ; “ but yonder comes my 
father.” 

A stout horse, with a pillion attached to its 
saddle, was led out as she spoke. Master Field 
crossed the court-yard hastily and ascended the 
stairs. Wlien he entered the roonf he drew 
his daughter to the window, and pointing to 
where an ostler led the animal about, made a 
last attempt to dissuade her from accompanying 
him. Edith said nothing in return: she only 
slid her hand through her father’s arm, and 
holding by him firmly, bade her kind friends 
farewell. 

" Now, father, I am ready; let us go.” 

And aftei* another very brief delay, they went 
forth upon their perilous journey. 

The stranger cavalier, with his train, rode 
from the gate at the same time—a singular 
contrast. The much-lauded, gay, graceful, 
gallant cavalier, with his noble blood, his 
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inheritance of chivalrous feeling and honour, 
his peculiar attribute of personal bravery, on 
prandng steed and with clang of spur and 
warlike sword, went out, holding his noble head 
high, a fugitive flying before the Plague. And 
beside hiifl rode forth the grave man and the 
delicate girl, travelling with their lives in their 
hands, for their Lord’s sake, and’their people’s, 
to meet the great enemy in its stronghold; 
making no vaunt of their resolve, having no 
presumption in their stout hearts—grave, heroic, 
silent—loyal to a King who hath more thrones 
in his wide dominion than that of Eng¬ 
land. 

The father and the daughter conversed little ; 
it was a solemn journey. Along those peaceful 
highways, past those homely cottages, in the 
abundance of their rude health and security, 
skirting the draped feet of those serene and 
everlasting hills, while perchance this same 
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May sunshine should fall upon some fearful 
indiscriminate grave in yonder distant city, 
which alone could record that there they 
died. 

It was no time for speech—in awe and grave 
valour they travelled on. 

They had proceeded thus for some few 
hours on theif way, when the sound of a 
horse’s feet behind, made Master Field turn 
his head. Sir Philip Dacre was riding in haste 
after them, considerably in advance of his 
attendants. He was a young man of moderately 
good looks, with a mien more scholar-like 
than courtly. Edith had heard his name 
mentioned only in the most cursory manner 
before this day; but it seemed from the con¬ 
versation that ensued, that her father knew 
him. 

“Master Field,” said Sir Philip eagerly, as 
he joined them, “you also must have heard 
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of this scourge which has entered London. I 
pray you tell me, if those who are flying from it 
do not aggravate its terrors. Is it indeed as 
fatal as men say ?” 

“I fear me, Sir Philip,” was the grave 
answer, “that men know not yet a tythe of 
those terrors they speak of; but it is true 
that a universal panic hath Seized the city, 
and without doubt the servile passion of fear 
is one of its many allies, and doth prepare 
its way.” 

“ I am hastening thither,” said Dacre. “ I 
fear over-boldness more than panic, and 
I must endeavour to bring my mother 
away.” 

The Puritan made no answer ; Edith felt a 
slight thrill through his strong frame, and fie 
quickened his horse’s pace. 

“ Master Field,” said Sir Philip, with 
emotion, “ long ago, when I met with you at 
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Oxford, you returned good for evil; now, in 
the face of death, shall we not be at peace ? 
Yonder hostess told me you were bound for 
London. I divine your errand ; you go to 
face this plague. Ah, Sir! shall I bid you 
then forget what your magnanimous heart 
forgave so nobly, when the power to protect 

and help was on your side ? Since that time, 

• 

I have seen other laws than those of England. 
Evil deeds of men to whose party I belong by 
inheritance and hereditary right, I repudiate 
heartily and with sincerity. I have no share 
with this impure court, this arbitrary go¬ 
vernment. Your personal wrong. Master 
Field—” 

“ Mention it not—mention it not!” said the 
Minister, waving his hand; “ I am a man. 
Sir Philip, subject to like temptations of 
passion as other men. Heartily, and in all 
humbleness, I have endeavoured to forgive; 
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but try me not s^in by bringing my first 
bitterness to my remembrance. My personal 
wrong is a dead wrong — disturb not the 
oblivion of its peace.” 

“ And yet,” said the young man, gently 
“ and yet I have wept for it ere I well knew 
what sorrow meant. Yonder old walls of 

Thomleigh could bear me witness how 

• 

bitterly the boy lamented over that cruel deed ; 
but, to speak of other matters less private 
than this—I have no sympathy. Master Field, 
with the injustice which has banished you from 
your place. My desires and hopes are more 
with you than against you. We are both on 
our way to face death:—^it may be we shall 
never see these hills again ; let us go together, 
and in peace.” 

The Puritan extended his hand; the 
young, man grasped it heartily. Greater dif¬ 
ference of rank or faith, birth or years, 
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could not have hindered the in&llible brother¬ 
hood of those twain—alike stout, generous, 
and manful, loving their fellows and their 
God! 
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CHAPTER III. 

" You look pale and gaze, 

And put on fear and cast yourself in wonder, 

To see the strange impatience of the heavens : 

But if you would consider the true cause 
Why all these fires, why all these gliding ghosts. 
Why all these things change, from their ordinance. 
Their nature, and pre-formed faculties 
To monstrous quality, why you shall find 
That Heaven hath infused them with these spirits 
To make them instruments of fear, and warning 
Unto some monstrous state.” 

JULIUS CJ5SAK. 

They had at last entered London; it was a 
genial May day, warm and balmy, and the 
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sun was beginning to descend the western sky. 
As they approached the city, numberless little 
companies, carefully avoiding contact with each 
other, met them on the road, leaving the 
vicinity of the pestilence; on foot, on horseback, 
and in carriages, with heavy waggons loaded 
with household stores and furniture, citizens, 
nobles, clergymen, and labourers, were alike 
flying for their lives. 

But in the quaint outskirts of the town 
there was still little ditferenec perceptible. Men 
went about plying their ordinary business; 
shops were open; the stream of trafiic had not 
yet received its final check. Only various 
features of change, singular and ominous, pre¬ 
sented themselves here and there. Apothecaries’ 
booths abounded on every side, full of all 
manner of nostrums—remedies, and preventives 
for the fatal disease, before whose acknowledged 
presence London trembled. Almost as plentiful 
at street-corners and ends of alleys, were the 
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brazen symbols of the astrologer, the mysterious 
signs of fortune-tellers, and other spiritual 
quacks, vending their perilous stuff for the 
relirf of that craving, coward appetite of fear, 
at once fool-hardy and timorous, which seeks to 
investigate the hidden fate of its own selfish 
future. Sometimes the twin empiricisms united 
in one person, were signified in signboard, or 
notice, at some much-frequented door. The 
singular excitement of the time was evident 
everywhere. 

Passengem warily walking in the middle of 
the street — sudden shrinlcing and confusion 
here and there, when some invalid, with ban¬ 
daged throat and pale face, was descried limping 
among the common stream—struck Edith with 
an indefinite pang as they rode slowly onward. 
They had parted with their fellow-trav(iller a 
short time before, having themselves made a 
considerable circuit, in order to visit the family 
of an ejected minister in Surrey. Sir Philip 
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had gone on without delay to his mother’s house, 
in Westminster, and Caleb Field and his daugh¬ 
ter, with as much speed as their wearied horse 
would permit them, were pursuing their way to 
the residence of an old parishioner, on the Hamp¬ 
stead Road, who had offered to receive them. 

The first church they passed was open; from 
its doors poured a stream of people, newly dis¬ 
missed from one of the many solemn services of 
that fear-stricken time. The preacher, a dark, 
grave man, wearing over his black dress the 
Geneva band, was last of all. He was passing 
on without lifting his eyes, eagerly conversing 
with a youth who walked beside him. 

Master Vincent,” said Field, as he passed 
by, “ does the work prosper with you in this 
evil time ?” 

“ Ah! is it thou, good brother Field ?” cried 
the preacher, greeting him cordially; “ thou art 
welcome to a troublous place. Doth the work 
prosper, say you ? Alas ! brother, where is it 

G 
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that wc can do other than echo that lamenta¬ 
tion of the prophet: ‘Who hath believed my 
report?’ ” 

“Nay, but let us hope for better things,” 
said the stouter-hearted Puritan; “ surely wc 
may look that many brands shall be plucked 
from this burning. The people are earnest, as I 
hear, in seeking the Word and prayer, and I 
wot well these have been blessed symptoms, 
brother Vincent, since it was said of Saul, the 
persecutor in old times, ‘ Behold, he prayeth.’ ” 

“ Fear—fear, only fear,” answered Vincent, 
despondingly, with a nervous twitching of bis 
mouth; “ fear—^not of the Lord, brother, but 
of the plague.” 

“ And who shall say when the twain may 
join ?” said Field. “ Ah ! brother, think’st 
thou it is the death they fear, and not the after 
judgment, and yonder wondrous life beyond? 
An it were not for these, trust mo the material 
grave, would lose its terrors.” 
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“ And thou hast ventured thy child in this 
doomed city ?” said Vincent, hurriedly. “ I 
will not bid thee welcome, gentle Mistress Edith, 
for this is no place for thee. Know’st thou 
the very air is heavy with the pestilence? 1 
marvel. Master Field, that thou broughtest thy 
(laughter into this peril.” 

“ It is her own wayward will, not mine,” w'as 
the answer. “ Now there is no way of amend¬ 
ing it; we must leave the issue with our 
Master in heaven. What do men say of the 
pestilence ? Does it diminish or increase ?” 

“ Diminish! think’st thou God’s judgment 
on iniquity passeth away so lightly ? Nay, it 
increases hour by hour. It begins to advance 
eastward, as th((y tell me. Citizens are flying 
from the wealthiest houses in the city; the 
magistrates are concerting severe means of pre¬ 
vention, binding the flame with flaxen band 
Men talk fearfully of some plan for shutting up 
the infected houses; yet who can tell ? What 

G 2 
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are such precautions as these against the fierce 
flame of the Almighty’s anger ?” 

“ Yet it is right to use all means,” said Field, 
mildly; “ and Edith and I are scarce taking 
the best for our own comfort after our journey, 
and we keep you from your companion. Master 
Vincent.” 

“ A singular youth,” said the preacher, hur¬ 
riedly, the twitching of his upper lip giving 
him, while he spoke, an unusual expression of 
melancholy earnestness, as he glanced at the 
young man, who stood respectfully out of hear¬ 
ing behind ; “ the enemy trieth him with strong 
delusions, persuading him that he hath com¬ 
mitted the sin unto death. I have made him 
my special charge. He is like that young ruler 
whom the Lord loved; I hope well of the lad. 
I ask thee not to my lodging, brother Field, for 
the pestilence is near me. Grood even and 
peace, and our Father’s presence be with you. 
I will see you again ere long.” 
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They passed on. Along the street, thrusting 
the very few passengers on the footpath aside in 
his precipitous career, a man thinly clad, with 
horror in his pale face and wild eyes, came dash¬ 
ing forward. They heard his cry indistinctly 
before he approached. 

“ What is it, father, what is it ?” whis¬ 
pered Edith, fearfully. She thought him some 
unhappy lunatic escaped from confinement. 

But the passers-by showed no signs of terror; 
they looked at him with compassionate eyes; 
they uttered ejaculations of prayer, strange to 
hear in that public place and time. The un¬ 
happy wanderer rushed on, uttering his sharp, 
monotonous cry: “ Oh! the great and terrible 
God ;” and men looked on in solemn quietness, 
not marvelling. The healthful blood ran cold 
in the young veins of Edith Field. What 
cries were these for the streets of a mighty 
city! 

They proceeded on—so many deserted houses 
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frowning dark with their closed doors and 
windows upon the life around—so many signs 
of panic s^d terror, from wild apprehensions of 
God’s wondrous vengeance, like that of the 
maniac whd had passed them, to the helpless, 
tremulous anxiety of those serving maids and 
labouring men, who crowded about the apothe¬ 
cary’s door—combined to throw a cold blight 
of despondency upon the strangers. Up in the 
clear sky before them, Edith’s eye had been 
caught by the glorious golden hue of a singular 
doud. The heavens were flooded with th<‘ 
light of the setting sun; in beautiful relief 
against the blue sky, the cloud turned forth 
its mellow roundness to the gentle summer 
breeze, gliding onward stately and slow, as you 
may see a full sail sometimes on the verge of 
the far horizon, with the sunshine in its bosom. 
As Edith observed it, they came up to a 
knot of people gathered in the middle of the 


street. 
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“ Lo 1” exclaimed a female voice, “ how he 
stretches forth his sword, and his eyes like fire 
gazing over the city, and his face terHble, and 
yet so fair, and his garments like a wondrous 
mist, with the sunshine below! Ah! Sirs, do 
ye not see him ? Lo! now he bends to the 
east and to the west, with his sword gleaming 
like a diamond stone, awful to see! Can ye 
not see him ?—can ye not see him ? or hath 
his glor)' blinded your eyes ?” 

She was gazing up with passionate earnest¬ 
ness at the cloud as it floated above, 

“ Yea, yea, yonder is the flashing of his 
sword over St. Paul’s!” cried a man beside 
her. 

“ I see him ! I see him 1” said another; 
“ what a glorious creature he is !” 

A thin, mild, contemplative man, on whose 
lip an habitual smile of gentle pensiveness 
seemed to hover, stood on the outskirts of the 
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crowd, looking up with serene blue eyes 
towards this wondrous object in the heavens. 

“Dost see him, Sir?” exclaimed the first 
speaker, jealous, as it seemed, of the gentle 
smile. “ Dost see the angel ?” 

“ Nay, truly, good neighbour,” said the me¬ 
ditative man, “ I see but a singular fair cloud.” 

“ Out, thou profane mocker!” cried another; 
“dost not see how the Lord sends forth his 
signs and wonders upon us? Woes me for 
us—a doomed people ! Woes me ! woes me!” 
and the speaker wrung his hands. 

“ Master Defoe,”* said Caleb Field, addressing 

* TThere are certain ugly dates which thrust them¬ 
selves in the way of this encounter; but without doubt 
so good and honest a citizen as he who wrote the 
“ History of the Plague,” may be permitted to give evi¬ 
dence as to his own state and dwelling-place, in a time 
so remarkable, as well as those troublesome chronologists 
with whom the parish register is supreme authority. 
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this bystander, who seemed in some danger of 
suffering from his gentle and mild expression 
of scepticism, “ may I beg a word with you ? 
You remember Caleb Field ?” 

“ Most pleasantly, Master Field,” said the 
famous dreamer, whose wondrous island soli¬ 
tude so many youthful souls have dwelt in 
since those times, “ though I can scarce say 
1 have pleasure in welcoming thee back to 
London. If thou wert safe in a healthful 
place, good friend, why put thyself in needless 
peril ?” 

“ And if you question me thus,” said Master 
Field, “ may I not turn upon yourself? When 
so many fly, why docs Master Defoe remain 
within the fated bounds of London ?” 

“Truly for what men would caD fantastic 
reasons,” said the author, with his thoughtful 
smOc: “ because there were various guidings of 
me, in my humble way, that pointed, as I 
thought, to my tarrying. In the Lord’s hands 
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is the issue; but you, Master Field, and this 
youthful gentlewoman, whom I hold to be the 
fair little maiden your daughter, whose counte¬ 
nance I remember long ago. Good even, 
Mistress Edith—I marvel to see you here in 
this perilous place, where men must tremble 
lest the very air they breathe be poison. 

“Ah! good friend, give you the preachers 
of the gospel so little credit,” said the Puritan, 
“ that what men can dare for their goods and 
traffic, ye think we should shrink from, for thti 
name of our King ? Trust me, Master Defoe, 
it is far otherwise. H(! who supplanted me in 
my charge has fled, and can I leave them in 
their extremity, without counsel and without 
instruction ? Nay, nay, it is not the shepherd 
who should flee 1” 

“ It is a righteous errand,” said Defoe; “ and 
howsoever we differ in our bright times, it joys 
me that in the face of this peril we are all 
brethren, which shows us happily what it shall 
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be when we have suffered the passage of death, 
and are met in the fair land beyond, as we 
know not, truly, how soon we shall be. You 
see the singular frenzy of this people, and how 
their vehement fancy hath skill to make visions 
for them. I know not anything more notice¬ 
able than even this; for methinks it is 
less terror for, than certainty of God’s judg¬ 
ment.” 

“ And it is not suddenly sprung up, but hath 
risen slowly and universally as I hear,” said the 
Minister. 

“ Since the first notice of that hapless French¬ 
man’s decease,” said Defoe, “ in the close of the 
bye-gone year—he who died in the parish of St. 
Giles—the sword has been hanging over our 
heads ever since, waving hither and thither as 
yonder woman described the angels of her fancy. 
Saw’st thou ought in the heavens. Mistress 
Edith, like what she said ?” 

“ I saw a beautiful golden cloud,” said Edith, 
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on whose mind the description of the angel had 
made a deep impression “ and I know not— 
perchance, it might have a clearer form to 
her.” 

The author turned to her smilingly. 

“ It was a beautiful thought—and a young 
soul sees not superstition in so fair gar¬ 
ments.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Edith, with diffidence, “ but 
—the Word says not certainly, that such visions 
shall not be.” 

“ Yea, Edith,” said her father, “ the sw’ord of 
the Spirit is quick and powerful. The Lord has 
given us a sufficient weapon in giving us his 
Word—and this is not the age of miracles.” 

“ Yet it is a wondrous time,” said Defoe, 
“ much sin provoking this terrible judgment, and 
withal, though we look for this judgment so 
certainly, so great continuance in sin. There is 
need of you. Master Field—there is need of all 
faithful men who will speak the truth in boldness 
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—and I pray God you be preserved to see the 
ending of this visitation.” 

The house of Master Field’s parishioner upon 
the quiet road to Hampstead was an antique 
building of wood, with picturesque gables and 
low-roofed, angled rooms. It had a considerable 
garden round it, and was bright with the fresh 
suburban look, trim and weU-cared for, which 
strikes the eye so pleasantly in contrast with 
crowded streets, and noise and bustle. The in¬ 
mates were a brother and sister, ancient, lonely, 
widowed people,—John Goodman was childless, 
and had been faithful all his lifetime to the 
memory of a girlish wife whom he had buried, 
long years ago. His sister, Dame Rogers, was a 
widow, having one sole daughter, who bore the 
gracious name of Mercy—a simple girl of six¬ 
teen years. John Goodman was a gardener, 
supplying with his vegetable stores, the chief 
dealers in one of the large city markets, and was 
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able to sustain himself and his family comfortably. 
It was a religious, godly house, simply pure, 
and observant of the worship and ordinances of 
God. 

In a little fresh bed-chamber, with budding 
honeysuckle and young roses looking in at its 
small lattice, Edith took grateful rest, the first 
night after their arrival. 

“ Has it come near you yet ?” she asked, as 
Dame Rogers and the bashful Mercy attended 
her into her apartment, on a little pallet in which 
Mercy herself was to sleep. 

“ Nay, thank goodness, it hasn’t come thus 
far,” said Dame Rogers; “ but forsooth. Mistress 
Edith, it comes further every day, and one 
(ian’t reckon on an hour. ’Twas but yester¬ 
night that Alice Saffron, the laundry-woman’s 
daughter came in, as white as that sheet, to 
tell us how her mother had gone to carry 
home the clean linen to Master Gregory’s, the 
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great silk mercer in Eastcheap. There were 
ten of a fair family, beside apprentices and 
porters, and such like; and all were as life¬ 
like as you or I (save us, we know not when 
it may be our turn!) when she went with the 
gr(;at basket for the things a week afore. And 
look you, Mistress Edith, when Dame Saffron 
came to the house yester-morning, they were 
all gone; every one of the fair children, and 
the mother, dead of the plague; and Master 
Gregory himself, poor man, wandered out 
raving into the fields, mayhap to die there by 
himself as like as anything ; and the serving- 
people fled. Lord bless us! it makes one’s 
blood freeze to hear such tales; and they say 
’tis but beginning yet.” 

“ And the people are all afraid ? ” said 
Edith. 

“ Afraid! bless you. Mistress Edith, that’s 
but a quiet word for it. The folk are clean 
out of their wits with the panic that’s upon 
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them; and seeking to fake helps, lackaday! 
in their darkness, when there is but One that 
can deliver. Tell Mistress Edith, Mercy, of 
yonder evil place that Alice Saffron beguiled 
you to, when you were last at market. The 
Almighty keep us ! I know not if there will 
be any market ere long, and what will become 
of us then?” 

“ Please you, Mistress Edith,” said Mercy, 
bashfully, “ it was a dark room, with a little 
lire in a brazier, and perfumes like what Dr. 
Newton gave to my uncle to keep evil smells 
away, burning in it, and the smoke and the 
good scent going through the room. And there 
was a tall man with a cap of black velvet upon 
Jiis head, and a long robe, like what the great 
ladies wear, with embroideries upon it; and he 
could read the stars like the words in a book, 
and told fortunes by them the way they were 
shining in the sky. So Alice asked if the 
plague woi2d be long, and he said, ‘ Yea, yea, 
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mighty and great, such as was never seen in 
this world before.” And Alice said would it 
come to Hampstead, and he made answer, 

‘ It will go everywhere, thou fool, till it slay 
its thousands in the sunshine, and its tens of 
thousands in the night.’ And with that Alice 
began to weep, and so did I, for I was afraid ; 
and Alice said, ‘ Ah, Sir, and shall we die ?’ 
and then he told her she should be saved, but 
he would .say nought for me. And Alice said 
mayhap if I had given him somewhat, he 
might have told me some good tidings, but I 
had nought; and perchance if he knew I was 
to die, it was best not to tell me;, for I should 
have fallen down with fear.” 

“ Ah ! Mercy, my sweet child, speak not so,” 
exclaimed Dame Rogers, as an involuntary tear 
slid over Mercy’s round, smooth cheek; “ an 
he had known evil tidings he would have told 
thee to have frighted thee. Break not thy poor 
mother’s heart with such a terror.”^ 


H 
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“ Nay, he knew not aught, ” said Edith 
gently, laying her hand on the shoulder of 
Mercy, who sat on a low stool beside her. 
“ Doth God reveal who shall die, and who shall 
live, to man ? Let us not fear, Mercy, while all 
things are in His hands.” 

“Well, I know not,” said Dame Rogers, 
after a pause; “ they may have thcnr learning 
from the Evil One, I wot, yet full oft it comes 
true; and certain the enemy hath great power 
and wisdom, as I have heard thy own worthy 
father say. Mistress Edith.” 

“ Nay, that is sure,” said Edith ; “ but he 
hath not the power to slay and to make alive, 
Dame Rogers; and the Lord shows not His 
secret counsel to a fallen spirit,” 

“ And in good sooth it is pleasant to talk 
to thee, lady,” said the dame; “ and thou 
see’st, Mercy, how Mistress Edith can clear 
thee of those foolish doubts of thine, for all 
that she hath- been little longer in the world 
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than thine own silly self. And that is truth- 
like, without doubt, for the Lord taketh counsel 
with no one, and with the adversary least of 
all, not to say that he is the father of lies and 
doceitfulness. WeU, I will think no more on’t. 
And thou art weary. Mistress Edith, and we 
do but keep thee from rest: do thou bestir 
thee, Mercy, and help. A fair good even, and 
good rest, and peace; and if the Lord will, 

I will call you early on the morrow.” 

That prc('autionary clause, “ if the Lord 
will” was anything but a form in those days: 
solemn and .seemly at all times, it had an espe¬ 
cial weight in that season of singular peril, 
when those who parted for the night had before 
them the fatal probability that they should 
never receive mortal greeting again, upon an 
earthly morrow. 

Below, the Puritan sat with hLs humble host: 
their conversation was of ecclesiastical matters 
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—the silenced ministers, the persecuted church— 
and, in the narrower parochial circle, of the 
wants and necessities of their own especial 
people. Upon the morrow, which was the 
Sabbath, Master Field intended to resume his 
place in his own pulpit, the conforming vicar who 
had supplanted him having already removed 
to a safer distance from the stricken city. 

“ No fear of any hindrance, Sir,” said John 
Goodman, in answer to a question from the 
minister; “we’ll be all but too glad to see 
you in the old place again: and for the other 
side—^no fear of them. Master Field ; for why ? 
as many of them as could do aught in the way 
of shutting the church on you have gone away, 
or buried themselves in their own houses, for 
fear of this judgment; and for the rest, bless 
you! they’re in that state of trouble and 
trembling, that they’d listen to any man that 
spoke the Gospel to them, an’ he was but 
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solemn and earnest enough; and, saving them 
that be solemn and earnest, there’s few other 
remaining in these parts to preach: the like 
of this terror sifts out the faint-hearted as you 
would sift seed. But, whatever they hold for, 
they’ll be aU glad to welcome you, Sir, for 
they do aD have a kind memory of you of 
old.” 

And the next day, a brilliant Sabbath, 
when May had well nigh ripened into June, 
the ejected minister again preached in his 
former pulpit. The church was filled to 
overflowing. The air within was heavy with 
the perfumes used by the worshippers; a 
universal awe and solemn attention sat upon 
all faces; no longer a hstless lounge, no longer 
a piece of necessary form, but a brief space 
instinct with momentous businesses—a swift 
crowd of weighty moments, which those earnest 
men and women, looking death in the face. 
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discovered now, were all too short for special 
dedication to the wondrous interests of yon 
unseen eternity. The Lord was among them 
—a man of war! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

“ The bounteous hand—I would ’most envy it; 

And more, the heart that’s bountiful. Oh, rich men! 
Be glad that God does make you bankers for Him, 
And bids ye sanctify your increase thus 
By the brave usuries of mercy.” 

OLD PLAT. 

Upon the following Monday, Master Field 
was mited by the preacher Vincent, whom he 
had met on his arrival. He came to invite the 
stranger to a meeting of “the brethren,” es¬ 
pecially convoked for the purpose of arranging, 
with all possible wisdom, the position of their 
compact and brave forces upon this forlorn hope. 
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and for solemn mutual prayer —& Presbytery 
meeting in short. Caleb Field was a man of 
note among his brethren; they held his wisdom 
and counsel in high esteem. 

They were sitting in grave conversation when 
a messenger handed in at the door of the 
cottage a letter, and a «mall, wed-secured box for 
Master Field. Edith started in involuntary 
alarm as her father passed the former through 
the strong fumes of a pungent perfume which 
he had at hand. 

“ We must use ad precautions, Edith,” he 
said, calmly, as the fragrant smoke curled 
through the apartment: “that we arii in great 
danger, none can doubt.” 

The letter was noticeable, expounding another 
feature of those times. 

“ Reverend Sir, 

“Hearing, from various hands, that you were 
returning to Hampstead, I make bold to ask of 
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you a singular favour, I hear that in ^grava- 
tion of this great calamity of the pestilence, 
tradesmen, merchants, and other persons are 
discharging from their service (as I also have 
been forced to do) much serving-people and 
handicraftsmen, whereby extreme poverty and 
famine is like to be brou^t to many who have 
hitherto earned their own bread honestly in the 
sweat of their brow; wherefore being myself 
able to accomplish little, if I had remained in 
the city, having much fear of this dreadful 
judgment, I earnestly beg your good offices in 
distributing to poor, honest households, in dread 
of this plague, or afflicted by it, in the parishes 
of Hampstead, to which I am native, and 
Aldgate, where I plied my business, the accom¬ 
panying, bemg certain monies specially laid by 
out of the abundant increase wherewith the 
Lord hath blessed me, for needful charities of 
this calamitous time. I prefer my request with 
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the greater boldness as knowing that you will 
otherwise risk yourself in endeavours for the 
welfare of this stricken people; nevertheless, 1 
ventw-e also to beseech, for the sake of our faith 
and persecuted Sion, that so far as may be, 
without hindrance to your mighty work, you 
would remember that your life is no common 
matter, to be hazarded lightly; but one for 
whose strength and continuance many pray 
who own you their spiritual father in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Wherefore praying that his 
angel may encamp round about you, 

“I rest. Reverend Sir, 

“ Your obliged friend and serv'ant, 

" Nicholas Godliman.” 

The box contained a considerable sum of 
money in small coins. The care of the 
merchant had provided his bounty in the form 
most easily distributed. 
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“ Father,” said Edith, “here is a Providence 
for me. I will be Master Godliman’s almoner. 
Your work is not with the bread that 
perisheth.” 

“ Truly,” said Master Vincent, “ the maiden 
speaks wisely, brother. There are various 
gentlewomen of repute, to mine own knowledge, 
engaged in like work already. But, Mistress 
Edith, bethink you first of the peril—it is no 
trope in these days to say we go with our lives 
in our hands, and you are young.” 

“ I am ready; indeed. Master Vincent, I am 
ready,” said Edith, hastily. “ I came here 
almost in rebellion against my father’s will, but 
I did not come to be idle, and this office is 
sent for my using. Father, think you not 
so?” 

“ I think you are over youthfid to calculate 
all the perils,” said her father, “but I must 
trust you now—only remember to use all needful 
caution; you started at my care of this 
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charitable letter; but remember, Edith, that 
there are dangers in the very air, and that 
where I would use needful measures for mine 
own safety, I would do tenfold more for thine. 
Stir not abroad to-day, I have other counsel to 
give thee ere thou makest a beginning; and 
now. Master Vincent, it is the hour for the 
meeting of the brethren.” 

So they went forth together. Their meeting 
was in a vestry attached to the old church of 
St. Mallet’s, in Westminster. The Presbyte¬ 
rian ministers of London were assembling in 
their dassis when Vincent and Field entered 
the room. 

In the chair sat a little quick, lively man, 
with small vivacious features and keen dark 
eyes. He was one of that peculiar class, whose 
names are redolent of solemn quip and quaint 
antithesis, balanced with a nice art and dexte¬ 
rity forgotten in our times. A study chair in 
some fair vicarage, in “ the leisure of the olden 
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ministry,” elaborating courses of quaint ser¬ 
mons, and decking his beloved Bible with the 
flowery gathering of an antique philosophy, 
somewhat artificial it may be, yet having life 
in its veins withal, would have better realised 
the abstract idea of suitability in the case of 
Master Chester, than did the Moderator’s chair 
of this small but solemn assembly within the 
Iwunds of stricken London. But that race of 
quaint commentators was a race fearing God 
truly and faithfully, and their representative 
here, strengthened, by such loyal love and reve¬ 
rence, had risen to the top of this bitter wave, 
and relaxing the scrupulous cares of composi¬ 
tion which formed his most congenial work, 
was now labouring in the fervent inspiration 
of that dire and solemn necessity, no less 
zealous and manful than any there. 

Beside him sat a good-looking, portly, middle- 
aged man, with a ruddy and healthM face. 
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He belonged to another distinct class. Master 
Franklin had not the gift of originating or 
suggesting; but he had in an especial manner, 
in that docile, laborious, patient strength of his, 
the gift of carrying out. An unobtrusive placid* 
humble man, he accomplished heaps of work 
unwittingly, and went on day by day in a 
series of dumb unthought-of heroisms, appre¬ 
ciated by few men, least of all by himsdf; for 
there was little light, save the quiet radiance 
of goodness to set off his labour withal, and in 
the unfeigned humility of his honest heart, he 
himself would have been the first to repudiate 
the praise due to his constant devotion. 

The preacher, Vincent, had an individuiility 
strikingly distinct fi-om these. Prone to exa¬ 
mine the depths of his own sensitive spirit, 
he had endured at the outset of his career a 
fiery ordeal akin to that of the famed dreamer 
of Bedford; and fighting through spiritual 
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perils, like the pilgrim of that wondrous vision, 
had become at last a great master in all the 
subtle processes and unseen movements of the 
heart. “ Cases of conscience,” such as formed 
no unimportant part of the ministerial labours 
of those zealous times, were referred to him 
from all places. In probing the woimds, dis- 
entanglmg the twisted threads of motive and 
design, elucidating the hidden working, and 
evolving the secret struggles of the |oul, he 
was at home and strong; and joined with this 
peculiar gift w’as a melancholy bias of mind, 
a tendency to despondency and speculativ(! 
grief, a mood akin to that of the preacher of 
old, who, as the conclusion of his experience, 
leaves the sorrowful record to us, that all is 
vanity. A certain melancholy vivacity of 
expression and overwhelming earnestness made 
him, as it makes his class still, an especially 
effective preacher, and in this time of singular 
distress the effect wiis proportionably increased. 
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Caidb FHeld viras less a man peculiar to that 
age than any of all these. No youthful Cavaliw 
in the gay court of Charles, had a more 
gladsome enjoyment of life than this sombre 
Puritan minister of doomed London. No 
tender-hearted maiden or loving mother had a 
sympathy more quick, a compassion more 
gentle than was bis. So full of joyous con¬ 
genial life with all that was true and honest, 
lovely |ind of good report, and withal in his 
strong vitality, having so great a fountain of 
deepest pathos within—a truly human man, akin 
to all who wear the wondrous garment of this 
mortality. 

And so it happened that this man’s influence 
was less subject to ebbs and flowings of popidar 
appreciation than the rest. It was as perennial 
and constant as life itself, for, in all that 
pertains to life, many-sided and various, his 
warm humanity made itself a part. 

The other members of the Church-Court 
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were but different phases of those various kinds 
of man, devoted with all their differing indivi> 
dualities to the one fervent solemn work, upon 
which lay the awe of martyrdom, the almost 
certain conclusion of death. 

The meeting was opened solemnly with 
prayer, and constituted in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, King and Head of His Church, 
and then the arrangements followed. Most of 
the ministers present had been ejected by the 
Act of Uniformity, fow years before, and had 
again resumed the pulpits which were deserted 
by the conforming preachers who succeeded 
them, a step which they had been permitted to 
take without obstruction or hindrance. One 
by one they gave in their report. 

“ And thou, good brother Field,” said the 
moderator of the small assembly, “ thou hast 
a quiet people in a quiet church, as I hear. 
Take heed their stillness lulls them not into 
deadness, for albeit men are quiet when they are 

I 
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SEib, it is not always safety to be quiet. This 
teror has not come n^ you yet.” 

“Tlie terror has, but not the judgment,” 
answered Field. “ My people are paralysed 
with fear, although the pestilence hath not 
entered their bounds.” 

“ A universal evil,” said Vincent. “ Ah ! 
brethren, would that we did but fear iniquity, 
as this people fears suffering. Would that we, 
God’s dedicated servants, had but such a lively 
fear of His displeasure as those have of His 
judgment. But, alas! in the mightiness of the 
temporal evil, they forget the spiritual; for 
what heedeth a man, if I speak to him of sip, 
when his whole soul is engrossed with the 
plague.” 

“ In his terror, brother, speak to him of 
hope, and he will hearken to thee,” said Field. 
“ When he thinks but of death, show him the 
Lord who hath conquered it, and he wiU look, 
and see. When he is busied with himself, tell 
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him of that One who forgot himsdf for our 
deliverance, and he also will forget. Whatl 
is there nought but calamity here, and shall 
we carry our people no tidings of joy? then 
are we Gospellers no more. I tell you, bre¬ 
thren, it is the Lord—in whom is all hope, all 
joy, all omnipotence—that we must proclaim 
without ceasing at this time; men’s hearts are 
failing them for fear, and so it should be, /or 
grievously hath this nation sinned ; but while 
the Gospel remaineth on the earth, there is 
always occasion to rejoice. Let us lift their 
hearts to the heavens where He sitteth'in His 
Godhead, who wears a humanity there akin to 
ours—the first fruits of them that sleep—and 
so I say to you, brethren, shall you deliver 
your people from this deadly terror, and let 
them meet God’s judgments in brave humility, 
and penitence, as becometh Christian men.” 

“ Yea, brother Field,” said Master Franklin, 

“ you speak well.” 
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“There shall no man question that,” said 
Mastei' Chester, “ but God not only sendeth 
us seeds various for our fields, but fields various 
for our seed; and though the cold hill beareth 
not fruit, like the rich valley, there are yet 
vegetable kinds in their kingdom, which love 
the valley less than the hill. And this, thou 
seest, brother, is a time of panic which it 
becometh us, as good husbandmen, to improve 
into a time of penitence—sow'ing seeds of godly 
fear for the second death, even as the enemy 
soweth tares of teiTors |pr the first.” 

“ Under favour, Sir,” interposed a lay mem¬ 
ber of the court, one of the few elders present, 
“ if I may speak before these fathers, and 
brethren, of what toucheth my own profession. 
As Master Field hath well said, this fear being 
a servile passion, cnfeebleth the body in respect 
of disease, no less than the mind; and I know 
no greater boon that these reverend and worthy 
gentlemen could render to a singularly excited 
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and troubled people, than by. encouraging them 
to an holy boldness, by the strong consolations 
of the Gospel; which might be well conjoined, 
as humbly seemeth to me, with the especial 
mourning and sorrow which becomes the 
time, taking good heed that the natural fear 
overcometh not the Gospel hope.” 

“ Dr. Newton saith well,” repeated Master 
Franklin. 

“ The natural fear ! ” exclaimed Vincent, 
“ yea, the natural fear is like to overwhelm us; 
so that neither spiritual hope, nor spiritual 
trembling, can be nourished into life, because 
of it. But think you I differ from my good 
brother, who biddeth us proclaim the Lord, 
the sole Lord, from whom cometh all spiritual 
radiance as the light comes from the sun ? 
Nay, tixily I differ not—for wherefore do we 
preach, if it be not for His cause ? and where¬ 
fore do they hear, if it be not for their salva- 
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tion ? and how are they saved, but by Him ? 
But while I preach joy and deliv^crance to all 
who believe on His magnificent name, what 
can I but denounce woe, woe, woe unspeakable 
upon aH who will reject His grace. Yea upon 
this sinful land, and this city which hath 
forgotten His name, unless they turn, and 
repent.” 

“ The Lord move them,” said Field, bowing 
his head reverently ; “ the Lord avert His 
judgments, and return in His loving kindness 
to this land; for what are we that thou 
should’st strive with us, oh, thou holy Lord 
God.” 

There was an interval, during which the 
classis engaged in solemn devotional exercises, 
conducted by Vincent and Field—very fervent, 
in deep humility, reverence, fear, supplicating 
that the outstretched sword might be removed 
fi-om the aliiicted city. 
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“The people crave frequent services,” said 
Vincent, when these had concluded. “ I desire. 
Sir, to know if any brother will aid me. My 
parish is already attacked by the pestilence, and 
being so populous as it is, and with many poor, 
is likely to be sorely visited.” 

“ And I also, in Whitechapel,” said Master 
Franklin. 

“ I am at the command of the brethren,” said 
Field. “ While my own people are not threat¬ 
ened, and besides are few, I am ready whereso¬ 
ever I am needed.” , 

So said the youthful Janeway, who as yet was 
not an ordained minister, set over any especial 
charge; and so said others also, whom the 
swelling tide of the pestilence had not yet 
reached. 

“ Burroughs, the Independent, is at work near 
me,” said Master Chester. “ I give him the 
right hand of fellowship, joying that though we 
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choose us different chambers in the house of God, 
we yet serve alike the God of the house. In these 
times we are all brethren.’* 

“ All, all!” echoed the Presbyters round 
him. 

“ Bradford, the Conformist, i» with roe,” said 
Vincent. “ He is faithful at his post, where so 
many have been unfaithful—he is a good man, 
though he seeth not the right way as we see 
it.” 

“Ha!” said Franklin, “ is he not of those who 
forswore the .Covenant ?” 

“ He never took it, brother,” was the answer, 
“ therefore he hath not the sin of forswearing it 
on his conscience.” 

“ Brethren,” said the Moderator, “ I crave 
your forbearance —ye forget the due order of our 
assembly. Now, while we are men, I fear me it 
is well-nigh impossible to take into our hearts as 
brethren those who have sent us forth from our 
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pulpits as preachers of Christ’s Evangel. Also 
if this church established in the land, be in all 
points faithful to the Word, then are we guilty 
of the sin of schism; and having a humble con¬ 
fidence that we are free from any love of division, 
but rather hold it a great and sore evil to be 
avoided by all means, and at all risks, save the 
sacrifice of the truth, I am constrained to hold 
that the conformed church is imfaithful. Never¬ 
theless, we are met in One Name to uphold one 
great cause, and though we be in differing 
bands, yet are we joined in the sure bonds of 
one Gospel; wherefore, I recommend to you, 
brethren, with all charity and brotherly kindness 
at this time, and remembering only, as I wot 
well we all desire to do, Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified, that we labour in concert with those 
who differ with us on other points, but not on 
this, and at all times count them heartily for 
brethren.” 

The low hum of the “ Agreed, agreed,” ran 
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round the grave assembly, and committing one 
another to the care of the Divine protector, in 
whom they trusted, the London Classis sepa¬ 
rated. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" She had a treasure 

Of wondrous coin—stamped with His gentle image 
Who is in heaven, and was on earth, and spake 
As man ne’er spake but He. 

-Ah, gentle words ! kind utterance of pity! 

There are, who being poor unto the poorer. 

Are rich, having this wealth. Also there are 
Who being rich and bountiful, do lack 
Both thanks and love, because their naked almsdeeds 
Have no fair human robes of kindness on them.” 

“And please you, Mistress Edith,” said 
Mercy Rogers, as she reverently contemplated 
a handful of silver coins which Master Field 
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had taken from the box, before he left the 
house with Vincent, “ please you, Mistress 
Edith, is it for the poor?” 

“Yes,” was the answer; “know you any, 
Mercy, that are in need of it ?” 

“ Did you say any, lady ?” asked Mercy, 
wonderingly. “ Alas ! they say there be 
multitudes in London, now, who are nigh 
starving, for the gentlefolk need not their 
servants any longer, and the masters have 
no work for their men; and I think, if it 
please you, Mistress Edith, that mayhap that 
is why they are ever thinking of the plague; 
for when I am idle, I think upon it also, 
and then I am frighted, and feel that I 
shall surely die—but indeed no one knows.” 

“Nay, if we he but ready for what God 
sends, Mercy,” said Edith, “ that is in His 
hand, and not in ours. But now you 
must teU me who they are, that be in 
want.” 
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“There are the poor men, Madam, that 
weave ribbons for the great gentlemen in 
Spitalfields; there is Ralph Tennison, and 
William, his brother, and Leonard Forster, 
who is married to their sister; they live 
all together in two cottages on this road, nigh 
to London, and Alice Saffron says there is no 
more work for them; and she saw Dame 
Forster and Ralph’s wife yester-moming 
crying over the little children, because in 
another week there would be no bread to 
give them, and they knew not what to do; 
and they say that poverty and want bring on 
the plague all the faster. And then there is 
Robert Turner and his daughters, who used 
to work for Master Featherstone, that makes 
the grand hangings and furnishings for 
gentlefolks’ houses; and Master Featherstone 
is fled away out of the city, and there are no 
other masters left, for Dame Saffron says 
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folk dare not hang their houses with grand 
silk and damask now, for fear of a judgment. 
And there is Edward Overstone, that is a 
builder to his trade; and Alice Saffron, 
Mistress Edith, could teU you of so many 
more, that you would weep to hear of 
them.” 

“ Then you must bring Alice Saffron, 
Mercy,” said Edith, “ and she will tell me 
their names, for now, you know, in this 
calamity we must help them all we can.” 

Alice Saffron was a hardy, curious, enter¬ 
prising girl, a little older than Mercy; she 
came readily at the call, and was eager to 
volunteer her information and aid. A sadly 
long list of names was completed by her 
help. Operatives of all classes, whom the 
flight of their masters, and the sudden 
cessation of traffic, had either tlurown, or 
instantly threatened to throw, into entire 
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destitution, and hosts of servants, male and 
female, discharged from countless terror- 
stricken households, and now accumulating, 
a great, idle, despondent, hopeless mass, 
standing between the twain gulfs of famine 
and pestilence, with that fearful, unaccustomed 
leisme hanging heavy upon their hands, and 
full of terrified broodings over the deadly 
shadow that lowered upon them, and the 
inevitable e\dls of their lot. 

“ I preach in Aldgate to-morrow, Edith,” 
said Master Field, as they sat together that 
night in grave consultation; “ the people are 
eager for daily services, and when every day 
is the last day of this world for many, it 
befits us to grant them their wish. We 
know not how long we may be able to 
continue our meetings; but even fear of the 
contagion, thank God, is less than their fear 
of His displeasure—their eagerness to hear the 
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Word. I have eng^ed to undertake one day 
weeldy; the rest, Master Vincent takes upon 
himself.” 

“ Daily preaching, father ?” asked Edith. 

“Yes, in this, and in other parish-churches 
through the city. He feels no weakness; he 
knows no fatigue in this necessity; he,is like 
a man born for this special duty, Edith, It 
is not well to speak of presentiments, yet it 
.seems as if, at this post of his, he w(Te 
resolved to live and die. Master Franklin 
labours as incessantly, but the labour is 
different; there is a vehement, passionate 
energy in Titus Vincent, Well, the Lord 
spare him, I pray! he is a faithful work¬ 
man,” 

“And, father, do you visit the sick?” said 
Edith, anxiously. 

“ They tell me it is impossible, Edith. 
Master Vincent endeavoured it at the first. 
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and yet does so in some cases; but if it in* 
creases, as is now terribly threatened, I fear me 
it would be madness.” 

“ But, father, there are nurses, are there 
not?” said Edith, “and men whose office 
is about the dead; and if they venture 
thus—” 

“Wherefore should not we?” said her 
father, as she paused; “ indeed I know not, 
save that in the blunted sense of those 
attendants of the dead and dying, there 
seemeth a singular armour, Edith, which 
other mortals have not. But fear not for 
my shrinking. Wheresoever I am called, if it 
is not in foolhardiness, I shall go boldly ; but 
it is said they have a hard meastire in contem¬ 
plation, which shall bar us forth from all sick 
beds. The Lord Mayor and Council, men say, 
will have all houses into which the plague 
enters, shut up.” 

“ Shut up, father ?” 

K 
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“ It means divided by a rigorous watch from 
all intercourse with the world without: a hard 
thing—terrible to think upon. When the 
plague appears on one of a household, the 
whole must be excluded from all blessings of 
external life, from air, from breath, from means 
of escape—shut up within their own narrow 
walls, with the deadly foe beside them, pol¬ 
luting their very breath. A terrible measure, 
Edith, yet inevitable, as men say.” 

“And, father, look at this,” said Edith, 
showing her notes of many names of poverty- 
stricken households; “ I fear me Master 

Godliman’s treasure will soon be expended 
among these.” 

“ And this is thy chosen work, Edith,” said 
her father, sadly. “ Woe is me! my child, 
that I grudge thee to this dedication ! Edith ! 
Edith ! I would thou had’st more thought of 
thyself!” 

‘‘ Nay, I have even too much,” said Edith, 
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smiling; “ for see you how I have robbed Dame 
Rogers of her perfiimes; and see you further, 
father, what a great flask of vinegar I have 
gotten for myself withal, so that I shall even 
do what they say of the Morning in the poet’s 
books, and scatter odours when I go abroad. 
And I would fain begin, if it please you, father ; 
wherefore will you give me the counsel you 
promised for my errand.” 

Master Field was deeply moved: he needed 
some moments to compose himself. “I can 
give you no special counsel, Edith ; I can only 
pray you, as you value God’s precious gift of 
lift, given us for other ends than the pleasure 
of our own wayward will, that you use all 
caution in your w'ork. Be careful of entering 
any house: be careful of speaking to any 
stnmger w'hom you need not to speak withal; 
keep those odours you spoke of about you 
continually. Edith, I say I can give you no 
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special counsel; only remember that, save 
thyself, I have nought in this wide earth, and 
be tender of thy young health, of thy fragile 
ability, my sole child !” 

So the next morning (it was the second day 
of June), the youthful Puritan donned her black 
silk hood and mantle with a beating heart, and 
prepared to begin her kbo\ir. Her father had 
positively forbidden her accompanying him to 
church; there wtis no duty there, as he truly 
said, that she should thrust herself into peril. 
So she filled the little leathern bag, which was 
Dame Rogers’s purse on market-days, with 
Master Godliman’s silver coins, and fortified 
with her perfumes, and having her handker¬ 
chief slightly wetted from her vinegar-flask— 
more from the youthful excitement of novelty 
than any serious reason—she left her apartment 
to set out on her errand. 

Below a controversy was going on be- 
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tween Dame Rogers and her daughter. 
When Edith descended the stairs, she found 
Mercy standing with her hood in her hand. 
Her mother was remonstrating: 

“ And wherefore should’st thou, my child 
Mercy? And why would’st thou go break 
thy poor mother’s heart, because the young 
lady will put herself into danger ? I trow it 
is none of thy blame ; and would’st thou leave 
us desolate in our old age, all for the sake of 
Mistress Edith ? Ah! Mercy! Mercy !” 

“ But, mother, there will be no danger. 
Please you. Mistress Edith, to tell my mother 
how you have promised to Master Field to 
have care and caution; and there will be no 
peril; I am swe there will not, mother. I 
do not fear.” 

“ Hush ! Mercy,” said Edith, gently ; “ you 
must not go, be there danger or be there none. 
I desire not to |5eril your daughter. Dame 
Rogers. I pray you believe me so.” 
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Dame Rogers’s heart smote her. “ I would 
go with thee myself. Mistress Edith, but 
indeed I am frighted; and I would do thee 
more harm than good, truly, for I am but a 
weak body; and Mercy—I have but one. 
Mistress Edith—none but she! and the two 
of ye, girls that might be dealing with gentler 
matters than this life and death. Ah! Mis¬ 
tress Edith!” 

“ Do not fear, dame,” said Edith ; “ Mercy 
must not go with me. I will peril no life but 
my own.” 

But therewith the timid and tender-hearted 
Dame Rogers burst into a flood of tears, be¬ 
wailing feebly the danger into which the young 
lady was about to thrust herself, in th(! midst 
of which Edith withdrew, eager to begin her 
labour, and adding to the good dame’s tears 
and remonstrances her own injunction to Mercy 
not to follow her. 

The ribbon-weavers were a full mile away. 
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nearer the bounds of the stricken city. Edith 
had a general knowledge of all her father’s 
parishioners, though the two years which she 
had spent in Cumberland had made her less 
familiar with them individually; but Ralph 
Tennison, a man more intelligent than his 
class generally were in those days, had always 
bceu a favourite with Master Field. Looking 
through the open doors of those cottages, as 
they stood on the margin of the hot and dusty 
high-road, she could see the painful marks of 
listless indolence within. In one of the little 
gardens, indeed, Ralph Tennison, the stouter- 
hearted of the three, was gravely at work, 
tending some simple flowers, now that there 
was nothing else to tend; but within, un¬ 
shaven, unwashed, and slovenly, she saw the 
other men. One was lounging over the fire, 
hot June morrow as it was, in the busy house- 
wife’s way as she went about preparing their,. 
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homely meal; while the other, leaning upon 
the window-frame, was poring over one of 
those uncouth broadsheets, threatening unheard- 
of calamities to the city and nation, which had 
so considerable a part in exciting the fears of 
the common people of London. Edith could 
hear the rising of a quarrel as she ap¬ 
proached : f 

“For goodness sake, I tell thee, Lennard,” 
cried the irritated house-mother, as for the third 
or fourth time she had nearly fallen over her 
husband’s lazy length of limb, “ take thy long 
body somewhere else, and be not always in the 
gait! What good canst thou do, gazing into 
the pot with thy hungry eyes? Thou won’t 
keep it long boiling, I trow; for where thou’s 
to get another meal I wot not. God help us!” 

“ I bebeve thou wouldst rather I went out 
into the streets and died, than trouble thee,” 
said the husband, bitterly. 
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“Hear him, hear him!” cried the injured 
wife; “ an’ he thought not so of me, wherefore 
should he fancy that I could have such an evil 
thought of him ?” 

“ Hold your peace, ye fools,” said her brother, 
sullenly. “Is not the judgment at our very 
doors, and will ye quarrel which shall be first 
taken ?” 

Edith had entered Ralph’s trimmer garden, 
and began to speak to him. 

“ It is true she says,” said the man sadly. 
“An’ it were not for the terror we’ve all gotten 
of it. I’d be almost glad to welcome this plague. 
Mistress Edith; for it’s a pitiful sight to see 
hungry children; and where they’re to get 
, another meal I know not.” 

“ And is there no hope of work ?” said 
Edith. 

“ None, none,” said the man, with a kind of 
stem derision; “ for what are gentlefolk like to 
care for such wares as ours, when they’re flying 
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for their lives ? and for us that can’t fly—why 
we must e’en stay and starve, for aught I see, 
till the plague comes and frees us, and that 
won’t be long, as men say.” 

Some gentle words of kindness melted this 
rough mood. Ralph Tennison turned away 
his head, and faltered in his speech; for what 
he said was true—they were stationary between 
famine and the plague, all the more liable to 
the attack of the one, because they were 
weakened by the other. 

The wives came to the doors, one by one, as 
they perceived Edith. She inquired after the 
health of their families—the inquiry meant 
something in those days — and gave them 
money. They received it in eager joy and gra¬ 
titude. A little longer she remained with them ; 
and giving them gentle counsel, and one kind 
word of warning more solemn than that,- went 
on her further way. 

The next name on her list was that of Robert 
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Turner, an old man with a large family of 
daughters, who had earned his bread by work¬ 
ing for a famous and fashionable manufacturer 
of furniture, patronized by the luxurious cour¬ 
tiers of Charles. The door was jealously 
closed when she reached the house. Edith 
knocked gently. The eldest of the daughters, 
a faded, thin, pale woman, growing old, cau¬ 
tiously opened it, and holding it ajar, stood as 
it seemed, guarding the entrance. 

“ Are you all well, Dorothy ? We have 
newly come home again, and I called to see you,” 
said Edith, with some shyness. 

“ I thank you. Mistress Edith, we are well,” 
said Dorothy, gravely; “ and even right glad 
we were, for all so sad as the cause is, to 
see your good father in his own place once 
more.” 

“ But they tell me this great pestilence is 
bringing trouble on you, Dorothy,” began Edith, 
with embarrassment. 
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“ And if it bring trouble, Mistress Edith, we 
must e’en seek strength to bear it,” said the 
woman, with a spasmodic motion of the head. 
“ I know not that we have been heard to com¬ 
plain.” 

“ Nay, nay, I meant not so,” said Edith; 
“ it was, I heard—and pray you think I only 
speak of it in all kindness, good Dorothy, 
because I would help, if you will permit 
me—I heard that because the great masters 
and the court were flying from town, there was 
like to be lack of labour, and perchance want; 
and so I came to say, Dorothy, that if you 
wanted aught, or your father, or your sisters, 
that I have wherewith to help you; and that 
was all.” 

“And truly I crave your pardon. Mistress 
Edith,” said Dorothy, her features moving hys¬ 
terically, “ if 1 did speak in haste, not -thinking 
what I said—^for it is a sad time—ay, doubtless 
a time of great fear, and trouble, and darkness ; 
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and it is trae that Master Featherstone has 
gone away, and there is no more work for us; 
and our Phoebe, who was in the great house, up 
by Westminster, has come home to us this 
morning, because her lady hath fled into Kent, 
and could not take all her women with her; 
and without doubt it is a hard time. I will 
think upon your kindness. Mistress Edith, and 
heartily thank you, that had the thought of 
coming to us who deserved not any remem¬ 
brance at your hands ; but now, I thank Provi¬ 
dence, we, need not anything. God forgive me! 
I meant of silver or gold—for we have yet 
enough of that; and truly for such things as 
health and safety they are not to be got in 
mortal gift.” 

“ But you have not heard of the distemper 
coming hither, Dorothy ?” asked Edith. 

“ Th'e Almighty knows; who can answer for 
it whether it will come or stay ?” 

“ Dorothy!” cried a sharp voice in the pas- 
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sage behind Her, shrill and broken with excite¬ 
ment and fear, "look to Phoebe. Lord have 
mercy! what is coming upon us !” 

"It is nought,” said Dorothy, with forced 
composure, looking ’ fixedly in Edith’s face. 
“ She is grieved for the loss of her mistress, 
foolish girl, and hath made her head^ache with 
weeping. I thank you heartily, Mistress Edith, 
and bid you good-morrow.” 

The door was closed; with a thrill of fear, 
which she could not suppress, Edith went 
on. 

The day was considerably advanced before 
she returned home. She had met with much 
poverty, but no traces of the pestilence, and had 
been followed by many thanks and blessings 
from miserable househplds to whom her gifts 
imparted some new hope. She found her 
father busied with plans for his especial work, 
and beside him lay another letter fi-om Master 
Godliman, intimating that his gift should be 
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renewed from time to time. AH that these 
men could .do of Christian zeal and liberality, 
patience and fortitude, were at work to mi%ate 
the severity of the judgment, and they did 
much; but what "was it all before the mighty 
advancing tide of God’s wrath and vengeance! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" The tokened pestilence 
Where death is sure.” 

ANTONY AND CLBOPATKA. 

The next day—this time with a little less 
excitement, a quieter knowledge of w'hat was 
likely to be required of her, Edith Field again 
went forth to her labour. In so little time as 
the one previous day. Dame Rogers had 
bewailed herself into familiarity with the danger 
to which the young lady was exposed, and 
roused to the honour of having so beneficent a 
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visitor issuing from her humble house, by an 
application from Alice Saffron, pleading to be 
received as Mistress Eklith’s attendant in her 
missions of charity. Dame Rogers withdrew her 
interdict* and falteringly bade Mercy go. So, 
in despite of Edith’s reluctance, Mercy Rogers 
accompanied her on the second day. 

Master Field was preaching again in the 
pulpit of another over-burdened brother, whose 
eager people craved the word more constantly 
than one man’s strength could administer it. 
He had been already called to visit many 
families, still free of the infection but trembling 
for it, who begged his instruction and sympathy 
and prayers. The Pmitan’s hands were full. 

Edith and Mercy had gone far and seen 
many people—much poverty, misery, hopeless¬ 
ness—but nothing yet happily of the plague. 
Listless want and indolence ripe for it and 
waiting, some overborne with unmanly terror, 
some profanely bold, some subdued, penitent, 
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and humble, while everywhere there was the 
same fear, everywhere a deadly certainty of its 
coming. Much, too, they hetird of this stem 
measure for shutting up infected houses, which 
the people, in the selfishness of their terror, 
considered only as a means of safety for 
themselves and applauded highly, and many 
stories, often grotesquely horrible, of those 
frightfid details of the pestilence, which th(! 
vulgar mind of the time delighted to dw<‘ll 
on. 

They had reached the bounds of the city in 
their visitation ; they were returning at last by 
the high road. A short time before they 
reached the house of the Turners, at which 
Edith had called the previous day, they met a 
singular group, about whose rear, as they pro¬ 
ceeded with some pomp towards London, a 
little crowd eager and yet afi-aid, tremulously 
hovered. The two principal persons wore the 
garb of respectable citizens; grave, thoughtful, 
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important men. A slight red rod was in the 
hand of each; and there was a subdued 
solemnity and pomp about their mien, the 
importance of office in its first novelty over- 
(-loming the fear of the terrible occasion which 
brought them hither. 

“ Who are they, Mercy ?” asked Edith, 
anxiously, as she with difficulty kept her young 
companion from the crowd. 

“ Oh ! heaven save us!—the examiners ! 
—the examiners ! it has come !” cried a 
woman beside them, wringing her hands. 

Edith shrank back hastily to the foot-road, 
holding Mercy’s hand. 

“ Oh, what will become of us!” said Mercy, 
with a supprcs.se4 scream, “ look. Mistress 
Edith, look !” 

Edith looked up. Upon the house at whose 
door they were standing, appeared the terrific 
red cross, and solemn supplication, “ Lord have 

L 2 
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mercy upon us,” of which they had heard so 
much as the sign of those places shut up, 
infected with the plague. It was no longer 
feiu" but certainty:—the pestilence had come! 

Near the door, sullenly reserved and silent, 
stood the man appointed to watch. Edith 
perceived, as she recoiled from its vicinity in 
terror, that it was Ralph Tennison. 

“ Who is it, Ralph ?” she asked. 

“ Speed ye away from this, Mistress Edith,” 
said the man hastily; “ wherefore should ye be 
in peril more than ye need? It is Phtebe 
Turner, that came yestermoru from West¬ 
minster ; she has brought it into the midst of 
us. But haste ye home, Mistress Edith, I 
say.” 

It was indeed the house whicli Edith had 
left the day before, with such a thrill of fear. 

“ And why are you here, Ralph ?” she said. 
“ For the little children’s sake, go home.” 
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** Better earn honest wages than live on good 
folks’ charity, wh^ there’s enow widows and 
helpless to take it all,” said Ralph; “ and better 
die like a man, doing work while there’s breath 
in me, than starve yonder idle like a dog. I’m 
watchman here, Mistress Edith, and liere I 
must needs stay, die or live.” 

“ But the children, Ralph ?” said Edith. 

The man’s .strong features moved con- 
•eulsivcly. 

“They must take their chance with the 
rest,” he said, with a stern composure; “ they 
can but die—and God knows who will 
he left, child or grown man, afore all is 
done!” 

The window above was thrown open as 
he spoke; the father of the stricken house¬ 
hold, altered in this one night to a paralysed, 
broken, fatuous man, looked out in feeble 
despair. 

“ Good neighbours,” cried the old man. 
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wringing his shrivelled hands, “ pray for my 
child—my Phcebc—my youngest-born! Oh, 
the Lord have mercy ! I have sinned—I 
have sinned these seventy years—and now it 
has come!” 

He was drawn in from behind. Edith saw 
Dorothy’s faded, thin face, stem and calm in 
the gravity of its despair, look down upon 
her for a moment ; then there was a hasty 
motion of her hand, warning her away, and 
then the window was carefully closed. 

“ Ah, mother!” cried Mercy Rogers, nishing 
in breathlessly to her mother’s cottage; “ it has 
come!—it has come !” 

“ What has come, child ?” said the dame, 
rising hastily, “ and where hast thou left 
Mistress Edith—sweet lady ! —and what ails 
thee, that thou art so pale ? Thou art not ill, 
Mercy ? My child! my child ! say not thou 
art sick!” 

“ Not yet, mother,” said Mercy, sadly, “ and 
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Mistress Edith is on the way, only I fled 
from her because I was frighted; for, oh, 
mother! it has come! — the plague — the, 
terrible plague!” 

“ The Lord have mercy upon us!” exclaimed 
Dame Rogers, pressing her hands upon her 
heart; “ what shall we do ? — what shall we 
do r 

“ Only be calm, and do not be afraid,” 
said Edith, entering the cottage, very grave, 
and very pale. “ Know you. Dame Rogers, 
that this panic inviteth the pestilence's’ Sit 
down and be still; it is not near us yet, and 
surely we know, Dame, that this plague hath 
no power to slay one more than those appointed 
of God.” 

Dame Rogers sat down, overawed by the 
command, and Mercy turned away, ashamed 
and penitent, while Edith calmly shut the door, 
and sitting down, loosed her hood. 
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“And please you, lady, who is it?” asked 
Dame Rogers, humbly, as she endeavoured in 
vain to conceal the quick and frightened coming 
of her breath. 

“ Will you let me tell you first, Dame 
Rogers, what Doctor Newton said to my 
father? Fear, he said, made us feeble, so 
that, when the evil came, we could but sink, 
like as straw sinks before a flame, and could 
not resist; but when we were bold, and of 
good hope, alway having a strong confidence 
in Him who can kill and make alive, and 
waiting what He shall send, that then the 
pestilena- had less might, and there was 
liker to come deliverance. Wherefore I pray 
you, good Dame, have courage and hope, 
and remember how mighty He is, who doth 
save us.” 

“ I thank thee, Mistress Edith,” murmured 
Dame Rogers. 
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“ It is Phoebe Turner,” continued Edith; 
“ I remember she was wont to have fair hair, 
and a merry face, and was something of your 
years, Mercy ; is it not so ?” 

“ Nay, Mistress Edith,” said Dame Rogers, 
eagerly; “she’s a good five year older than 
my Mercy, I warrant you. It’s nineteen 
year—ay, nineteen year come Lammastide, 
since Dame Turner died, (and she was an 
old woman then to have young children), and 
my Mercy is but sixteen.” 

“But Mistress Edith hath not seen them, 
mother,” said Mercy, apologetically, “ since 
she went away from Hampstead, and Phoebe 
hath been with the great lady in Westminster, 
I know not how many years. Alas, poor 
Phoebe! they say she came home but yester 
morning, and she had gotten the plague 
before she came; and now they be all shut 
up with her, and Dame Saffron says they 
are sure to die, for Ralph Tennison is watching 
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by the door, and no one dare go out or come in, 
and all of them sound but she, shut in with the 
plague!” 

And Mercy sat down in renewed terror and 
sorrow, and began to weep. Dame Rogers 
would fain have joined her, but the awc' of 
Edith’s pnisence and command restrained the 
weakness. Edith was burning a handful of 
perfumes, and sprinkling her own dress and 
Mercy’s with vinegar; the little commotion 
made by this, diverted the anxious dame from 
her brooding, and roused her to prepare neces¬ 
sary refreshment for her two youthful heroes— 
her own Mercy, alas ! being, by this time, an 
exceedingly timid and wavering one. 

While she was thus employed, some one 
knocked at the door. Mercy and her mother 
started in fear. Edith went cautiously to 
open it. 

The rich dress of the person who stood 
without; the sudden doffing of his bonnet. 
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the long plumes of which swept over Dame 
Rogers’ budding roses, as its owner bowed 
low and reverently to the young Puritan, 
standing in her nun-like simplicity of apparel 
within, bewildered her for a moment. Then 
she recognized Sir Philip Dacre, the companion 
of their journey from Cumberland, and gravely 
bade him enter. Her father, for whom he 
asked, she expected very soon. 

Dame Rogers withdrew herself and her 
daughter into another apartment in jealous 
fear. 

“ Save us! one knows not where the cava¬ 
lier may have been—and an he be a lord, 
he might carry the pestilence as ready as a 
senang-raan. Get thee to thy chamber, Mercy; 
if he is known to Mistress Edith she must 
even take the peril to herself.” 

“ But, mother,” hesitated Mercy, “ Mistress 
Edith is so good and gentle, it is hard-hearted 
to leave her.” 
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“ Thou would’st not have stayed in yonder 
grand cavalier’s presence, I trow?” said her 
mother. “ I will tarry here lest Mistress Edith 
call, and there is the perfume hiuning in the 
chamber that will be a protection to her; but 
thou wouldcst not have had us tairy to list(fn 
to all the noble gentleman might say ?” 

Mercy went up stairs, scarcely deceived by 
her mother’s elaborate sophisms; and the good 
dame remained timidly in her kitchen, bathing 
her hands and forehead with vinegar, and 
ejaculating under her breath, fears, prayers, 
wishes, and resolves—very natural, if not the 
most coherent in the world, while Edith, with 
a good deal of embarrassment, remained alone 
with the stranger. 

The unexplained connexion subsisting be¬ 
tween his family and hers—the wrong so 
mysteriously alluded to, which since their 
coming here, with so many matters of more 
immediate weight to occupy them, she had 
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had no opportunity of speaking of to her father 
—increased the natural shyness, which in spite 
of her ready devotion and fearless carrying out 
of the dangerous work she had begun, ever 
re-asserted its girlish pre-eminence in all matters 
of common life. So Edith drooped her head 
as she bade the young cavalier seat himself, 
and cast furtive glances from the window upon 
the road, looking for her father, much as other 
maidens of her years would have been likely 
to do. 

“ It is a sad peril this, Mistress Edith, for 
one so young as you,” said Sir Philip, with a 
kindred hesitation. “ Yonder lonely dell in 
Cumberland would Ixi thought a blessed refuge 
by many in these times, who might bear more 
than you, if years made courage.” 

“ Nay, w'e are together novr,” said Edith, 
quickly; “ and there is none other of our blood 
in all the world to weep for us.” 
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“ Ah, Mistress Edith, say not so,” said the 
young man, a flush of deep shame covering his 
face. 

Edith could only wonder—she did not an¬ 
swer. 

“ My mother—but it becomes me not to 
speak to you of my mother—” 

“ Wherefore, Sir Philip ?” 

Edith forgot her shyness so far as to turn 
from the window, and look at him in astonish¬ 
ment. 

“ Because it must be pain to you to hear 
her name spoken in love and kindness; and 
she is my mother.” 

“ Nay,” said Edith, earnestly, “ in sooth I 
know not aught of the Lady Dacre save her 
name, and wherefore should there be pain to 
me in that ?” 

“ Is it so ?” exclaimed Sir Philip, rising 
from his seat, “is it indeed so? Then you 
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know not lliat there is a kindred between— 
you know not— Ah, Mistress Edith, I be¬ 
lieved not there could be charity so great as 
this!” 

Edith was startled. 

“ 1 pray you be seated. Sir Philip, my father 
will be here anon: and truly I know not what 
you say, nor what is this that my father hath 
hidden from me; but indeed he hath said 
nought to me at any time of the Lady Dacre, 
and it is but of late that I have heard so 
much as her name. And has she left this 
terror-stricken place that you speak of her thus, 
Sir Philip?” 

“ Nay, nay,” said the young man, checking 
himself as he resumed his seat. “ She is proud 
and bold. Mistress Edith, and defies this deadly 
enemy, who will not brook mortal defiance. I 
have urged her with all my might to escape 
this peril, but she will not hear me; and the 
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more I entreat, she doth but standi the firmer, 
and I must submit.” • 

“ And you?” said Edith—there was begin¬ 
ning to spring up a confidence of youthful 
fiiendship between the twain. 

“ I also must surely stay,” said Sir Philip, 
“ not that I would choose it, but that I will 
not leave my mother here alone; and I came 
to Master Field to ask if I could ser^^e in any 
way—for you shame us, Mistress Edith, with 
yoiur gentle valoiu’.” 

“ Ah, yonder is my father,” said Edith, 
“ and Master Chester, Sir Philip, who is in 
Westminster; I will tell them of your coming,” 
and she went forth hastily to meet them. 

“ And is it thou, gentle Philip Dacre, mine 
old pupil,” said Master Chester entering, his 
trim dress not a whit less particular than 
when all was prosperous health, and peat« 
in London; “ and where hast thou been spend- 
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ing thy green years, my good youth ? preparing 
for thy grave years as I shall trust, and laying 
up stores that shall not fade, for the solace of 
those times that shall fade; thou art well met. 
Sir Philip. And what say they in old Oxford 
to those changes ? They will bethink themselves 
doubtless of how they were clouded at our 
rising, and will e’en deem it rare justice that 
we should b(; clouded at our falling; but we 
live yet, thou scest.” 

“ And will, I trust, in better times,” 
said the young man, pressing wannly the 
hand of his old tutor, whom he had last 
seen in the classic halls f)f Oxford, and 
liri‘athing a still atmosphere of academic ease 
and Icihure, very different from the pri'sent 
scene. 

“ At our Master’s wiU—as He pliniseth slnill 
bo best,” was the answer. “ But what doest 
thou in this peril, gentle Philip? Truly there 

ai 
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is mudb to karn, but the school is hard; and if 
I do rightly rranember thou didst of old affect 
most such lessons as were brief, and that in a 
school right easy for those of Wood like 
thme. But get thee away to thy hills, good 
youth, with such speed as thou may’s!, for 
here is nought but men dying, and men dread¬ 
ing, and oftentimes, alas! men dying for veiy 
dread.” 

“ Nay, Master Chester,” said his former pupil, 
“ here I must remain. My mother is in West¬ 
minster, and will not leave it, and without her I 
am resolute not to return to Cumberland. I 
did but come to offer my services, if I can 
do aught, to Master Field—for you would 
not have me shrink, good Sir, fi’om perils 
which this youthfiil gentlewoman braves with¬ 
out trembling.” 

“ And in sooth, this youthful gentlewoman is a 
wayward child withal!” said Master Chester, 
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laying his hand caressingly on Edith’s dark 
hair, “ and truly it were better that thou 
should’st convey her with thee to the 
shelter of yonder healthfiil Cumberland hills, 
than that her wilful example should keep 
thee within the pestilent bounds of this 
doomed London. What sayest thou, Mis¬ 
tress Edith? My good sister, Magdalene 
Chaster, hath taken my little ones into her 
house in Surrey. My Mary is thine elder 
by a year, and wont to have a childish charge 
of thee, when thou wert over young to be 
undutiful, as thy father remembereth well, 
I warrant him. But now, little maiden, be 
but a dutiful child and I will delegate to 
thee my authority over her, in yonder quiet 
house in Surrey. Thou wilt not say me 
nay, Mistress Edith ? Thou wilt take the 
charge I give thee of ray little ones, yonder in 
Surrey ?” 
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“ Nay, nay, reverend Sir,” said Edith hastily, 
“ I must not leave my father.” 

“I hear it gathers strength day by day,” 
said Master Field to Sir Philip, as Master Ches¬ 
ter continued his unavailing remonstrances with 
Edith, “ and I pray you linger not, Sir Philip, 
until flight may nothing avail you; for unless 
you had a special charge of these perishing 
people, as I havt; and my brethren, it is but 
tempting God to tarry. It is in His hand, 
surely—but save those who can minister healing 
to their stricken bodies, and those who ha\'e it 
in charge to speak of grace and delivcfrancc to 
their sad souls, I would bid aU who may, 
withdraw themselves from this afflicted place; 
for an they do not good, they do evil— 
seemg that every man smitten with this 
plague, who might have timely witlidrawn him¬ 
self, is but another loss to this impoverished 
nation.” 
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“ But tny mother!” said Sir Philip, looking 
dubiously at the Puritan. 

“ Thy mother! Is she so eager then to meet 
with yonder multitude in the heavens ? Ls she 
so ready to stand before yonder pure throne ? 
Ah! for the sake of one whose gentle heart, 
methinks, even there, would bleed to accuse her, 
pray her to fly !” 

“Thy daughter, brother Field, is.over strong 
for me,” said Master Chester, turning from 
Edith with some moisture glistening in his keen 
dark eye. “ Pray God she be not overweak to 
try conclusions with a bitterer adversary. Truly, 
brother, when these little ones grow valorous, 

I have a hope in me that God meaneth them to 
be victorious ; and true it is that what doth but 
overcome our weaker parts, bringing womanish 
tears, doth oftentimes overcome the stronger 
parts of those afflictions, bringing deliverance— 
wherefore, we must e’en suffer her will, trusting 
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that in it, the Lord may manifest His will, and 
committing the litde one whom God has given 
us, to the keeping of the God who gave her to 
us. Amen, and amen.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

'* It ia the business of a gentleman to be hospitable, 
foDowing those noble gentlemen Abraham and Lot. It 
is his business to maintain peace, whereto he hath that 
brave gentleman, Moses, recommended for his pattern. 
It is his business to promote the welfare and prosperity 
of his country with his best endeavours, and with all 
his interest; in which practice the Sacred History doth 
propound divers gallant gentlemep (Joseph, Moses, 
Nehemiah, and all such renowned patriots,) to guide 
him.”—BAnaow. 

Sir Philip Dacre was of a class uacom- 
mon in those times. His father, whom report 
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called a weak and ordinary man, with only the 

« 

one gift of personal courage to distinguish 
him—and it scarcely did distinguish him among 
the host of cavaliers, whose sole standing-ground 
was this same gift of bravery—had fought his 
last at Worcester. Philip, a studious boy, 
dwelling alone in his earlier youth in the old, 
dark library at Thornliegh, and finally sent to 
spend long solitarj' years in Oxford, a stranger 
to all home or family enjoyments, had grown 
up a grave, imaginative student, with a sound 
and strong intellect, which rejoiced scarce less 
in those mighty things which Newton had but 
lately brought forth from the great ocean of 
the unknown, than in those wonderful human 
folk, with whom the poets of Elizabeth’s golden 
time had peopled many countries. He was of 
the class (scarce so courtly perhaps as the 
quaint olden gentleman, who has put it on 
record, that the history of Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark, was not sufficiently refined for the 
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Court of Charles) of Evelyn, and his brother 
philosophers; not devoted to any one especial 
science, but with lively interest in, and con¬ 
siderable knowledge of them all—a youthful 
neophyte, who had not quite penetrated into the 
charmed circle of the juvenile Royal Society, 
then being formed; but who hxmg with eager 
curiosity and interest in its outer round. His 
travels in the simple North, and his late visit, 
to Scotland, had given the Oxford scholar a 
strong leaning to the persecuted Presbyterians ; 
and having had enshrined in his remembrance 
ill! his days, the object of his boyish sympathy 
and tears, the gentle memory of the young 
wife of Caleb Field, her story threw a charm 
over her people, and her faith, counteracting 
the prejudices in which he had been bred, and 
shining with a steady light roimd the stout 
head of the husband, who had mourned for her 
so truly. From which causes it resulted that 
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Sir Pbflip Dacre, kept in London by the bold 
hardihood and temerity of his mother, chose 
to put himself under the guidance of the 
Puritan. As a youth he had, in youthful 
curiosity, advanced some considerable way in 
the study of medicine. Master Fidd’s steady 
friend. Dr. Newton, when it was found im¬ 
possible to induce the youi^ man to leave 
London, made some use of his willing services ; 
for the office of physician was an office of 
strenuous never-ceasing labour in those perilous 
times. 

The terrible days went on; the plague grew 
round them, spreading like wild-6re. Phoebe 
Turner, and three of her sisters, were laid 
in the indiscriminate grave, which was all 
BOW that could be given to the victims of the 
pestilence. The old, fatuous, broken-hearted 
father, and the frded, despairing elder sisttsr, 
were all that remained of the household. 
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Dorothy, sad and calm, and outwardly unmur¬ 
muring, had become a nurse, and going from 
death-bed to death-bed in stem impunity, 
earned bread for the helpless old man, at peril 
of her Kfe. Other households in Hampstead 
had rendered their best-beloved to that dread 
enemy. Other houses had been emptied of 
their inhabitants by his stroke ; the red mark 
of his presence was already upon many dwell¬ 
ings. 

But Edith’s heart did not fail. Strong in 
her girlish devotion, she remembered not the 
danger for pity of those hosts of dying, suffering 
poor, who, utterly broken down with want and 
terror, lay helpless and hopeless, waiting for the 
plague. Many of them already, like Ralph 
Tennison, were earning a weekly pittance at 
deadly risk, as watchmen of infected houses; 
but many more received from her constant 
ministrations their principal sustenance. The 
good citizen, Godliman, himself afraid to peril 
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his life in the vicinity of the contagion, sent 
his gold liberally for their relief, little knowing 
that the administrator was a delicate girl; and 
many other such benefactors there were, and 
other such almoners. No longer food only, 
but medical attendance, the service of nurses, 
medicines; all these Edith had to provide for. 
She entered few houses ; she used all the 
ordinary means of prevention, and .so her daily 
labours had yet produced no evil effect. 

She vvas seated in her chamber one evening, 
preparing to retire to rest, when that month 
of June was drawing to a close. Mercy, lying 
on her little pallet near her, was looking up 
to her with youthful admiration, and some 
slight tinge of fear. The soft, full moonlight 
streamed through the latticed window ; the 
whole world lay silvered in it, at peace and 
very still. 

The wheels of some heavy vehicle, solemn 
and slow, were passing along the deserted 
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road; then the clear echoes gave forth the 
hoarse tinkling of a bell. The silvery night-air 
seemed to soften it; yet the two girls in 
their quiet chamber shrank and trembled, and 
looked fearfully, in silent terror, into each 
other’s faces. 

Then there followed a voice, inarticulate in 
the distance. Alas! they knew too well what 
tliosc terrible words would be. The sound 
came nearer—nearer ; and Mercy started from 
her bod, and throwing herself at Edith’s 
teet, clasped her arms round her in the 
convulsiv(‘ dcpendenct' of fear, as the voice 
rang sharp into the silent house : “ Bring forth 
vour dead!” 

A monotonous usual cry to which the 
men had become terribly familiar, forgetting 
its horror—the sign of their sad vocation. It 
was the first time it liad been heard in 
Hampstead, and the calamity was now fully 


come. 
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Preaching day by day, fervent, untiring, 
strong, labouring in concert with his daughter 
in her mission of charity, venturing to speak 
comfort to the stricken at their very death-beds, 
the Puritan minister of Hampstead rested not, 
night nor day. And thus it advanced, by 
gradual degrees, and r^ed upon every side 
aroimd them, while from the eastern quarters 
of the city, tidings came quick and frequent, 
of parish after parish smitten; now here, now 
there, marching on, resistless and Omnipotent, 
breaking the feeble barriers set up to restrain 
it; cutting down, in dread rapidity, its thousands 
in a night, until at last the maddened people 
threw off all the restraints of prudenct;, and 
going about in a wild despair, more terrible 
than their former fears, proclaimed the blind 
confidence they had in the final extermination 
of all life from London. It was but a question 
of time, they said. Churches which had been 
shut when the pestilence reached to so fearful 
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a height that men could not stir abroad without 
the deadliest peril, were opened *^ain, and 
crowded with solemn aingregations fearlessly 
despairing. The same spirit, in a less profane 
degree, came upon the two devoted faculties— 
physicians and clergymen. They began to 
have no hope—scarcely any expectation of 
surviving, and the great matter with them 
was, how to accomplish the most labour before 
the call should come. 

But, if all his brethren were bold and un¬ 
wearying, the preacher, Vincent, was inspired. 
With the desperate energy and daring of a 
doomed man, he laboured. No case so terrible 
that he refused to visit it; no sinful dring 
man so dangerous, but he would carry him 
those burning, living words, which could come 
from no lips but those of one who himself 
stood upon the very brink, and was conversant 
with the Powers of the world to come. Pray- 
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ing only to be taken last, that he might labour 
to the end, he preached, and prayed, and 
exhorted, through well-nigh every hour of those 
long days of summer ; in the churches, in the 
.struts, wherever men would pause to listen, 
the overwhelming torrent of his earnestness 
poured itself forth—impetuous, vivid, bold— 
the apostle of the time. 

Less known, and less obsen’ed, his neigh¬ 
bour, Master Franklin, laboured with stubborn 
Saxon perseverance, and an obstinacy of purpose 
jiltogether his own. The afflatus of enthu¬ 
siastic zeal—the prophet-like might and vehe¬ 
ment eloquence of the man who felt, that on 
this forlorn hope he must die, was wanting 
in the case of his honest, laborious brother; 
and the duller man was the gi-eater hero— 
because his work was done for the sole love 
of the Master who gave it, and not because 
itself was dear to the plain and loyal soul who 
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made head bravely against all surrounding evils, 
for his Lord’s sake. 

And, strangely trim and dainty amid all 
these horrors, the gentle Master Chester held 
on valorously upon his own especial way. 
Something more cautious, perchance, than those 
—no whit less manful and courageous; the 
diverse moods labouring alike under the guidance 
of the One Divine and beneficent Spirit. 

It needs not that we should dwell upon the 
dark details of a picture never equalled in our 
country for the magnitude of its miseries; how 
households disappeared, leaving behind no 
survivor to mourn for the dead; how grass 
grew green, and lonely echoes took up their 
dwelling in the once crowded streets of olden 
London; and how, from the consideration of 
earth’s most mighty city, there suddenly 
vanished aU subjects of mortal interest, shri¬ 
velling up like faded leaves before the fiery 

N 
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breathing of that universal Death. How, in the 
dreadful silence, the voice of God fell audibly 
upon the tingling ear of the distressed and 
trembling city, and how men came to know 
in those days — whatsoever they may have 
dreamed or doubted before—that beyond that 
present death stood a throne of righteous 
judgment, from whose tribunal their coward 
souls shrank and faltered, having a conscious¬ 
ness within less easily silenced than the voice 
of any other preacher—of sin. They could not 
shirk the knowledge then; old truths stood 
out so eternally alive and solemn, under 
the tracing of that dull, leaden light of 
death. 

When the household parted at night in the 
Hampstead cottage, there were solemn farewells 
said; none knew if they should meet again 
upon the morrow. The youthful Mercy, more 
ardent than her mother, had overcome her 
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first fears; she still waited upon Edith with 
c^r reverence and admiration; but she went 
forth with her no more, Edith desiring this as 
heartily as did Dame Rogers herself. Hitherto, 
the plague had not approached them, and John 
Goodman cherished his guests as the olden 
prince and patriarch cherished the angels whom 
he entertained unawares. 

They were a blessing to the humble house 
that sheltered them—and so thought his kindly 
timid sister, though she feared these frequent 
visitations, which exposed her young guest to 
all manner of perils, and scarcely thought the 
danger of dwelling beside one who relieved 
many smitten households every day, counter¬ 
balanced by the efficacy of the good man’s 
prayers—the daily supplications in which the 
Minister craved the protection of his God*s 

July, August—serene and beautiful—the 
brightest time of all the year passed on, draw- 
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ing out its long, fair days in torment, rising 
and sinking on such woeful sufferers as never 
English skies beheld before. The mellow days 
of September had begun. Upon one soft 
harvest evening, when the moon was already 
in the sky, though the heavens were still bright 
with ruddy sunshine, Edith was returning 
weary from her labour. The pestilence was 
reaching its height—still rising, alas! Her 
road lay between two fields, along the extreme 
\ erge of one of which, was the highway to 
London. It was a very lonely, quiet by-way, a 
little raised from the level of the fields, bordered 
with old hawthorns bending down over them; 
and the air about her was fresh, and sweet, 
and healthful, hushed with the calm of the 
sunset. 

She was not far from home when Sir Philip 
Dacre joined her; the rich dress of his rank 
was laid aside; he wore plain apparel, like some 
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humble scholar, or member of the grave pro¬ 
fession, to which, in reality, in this exigent time, 
he belonged. He had not been sparing of his 
time or strength; but at even greater peril than 
his ministerial friends, had laboured faithfully 
as an assistant to Dr. Newton ever since he 
made up his mind to remain in London. 

“ Is the Lady Dacre still dwelling in West¬ 
minster?” asked Edith, when after some con¬ 
versation on the one great matter which 
occupied all minds and thoughts, they had 
walked on for some time in silence. 

“ My mother!” said Sir Philip. “ Alas ! 
Mistress Edith, I find it impossible to move 
her. She knows not fear; and now when she 
has remained so long in safety, her over¬ 
boldness is increased; so that I hope only for 
the ebbing of this evil tide, which as learaed 
men of the faculty calculate—^if we may dare 
to calculate that which hath its rising and its 
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falling in the good-will of God—^should reach 
to its highest flood ere long. God send it 
were but ebbing, or surely the despair of this 
people will make them mad.” 

“ What is that ? ” said ^Edith, anxiously: 
“ heard ye not a moan ?” 

They paused to listen; it was repeated; a 
low cry of infinite agony scarcely to be 
borne. 

Sir Philip advanced to the edge of the path¬ 
way ; there, low down under cover of an old, 
drooping tree of hawthorn, lay a smitten woman 
writhing in the torments of the plague. 

“ Come not near me,” she exclaimed, as they 
stood together, looking down upon her in pity 
and terror. “ Come not near me, I say, but 
let me die in peace. Ah ! they say it is I who 
h^e carried it in my blood; they say it is I 
who have brought the poison to my little 
ones. I that would have died—would to God 
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that I had died !—to save them from a pang— 
oh! the Lord have mercy; they say it is I— 
I when I came near to tend them, that have 
slain my children.” 

And extending her arms with a wild cry, she 
threw herself forward on the grass, burying her 
face in her hands. 

“ What can we do ?” said Edith. “ I dare not 
carry her home; what can wc do ?” 

“ I will go to see, if there is any hope,” said 
Sir Philip gravely. 

She was moaning lower, and with an ex¬ 
hausted, feeble voice. He descended, and 
lifted her from the ground, while Edith stood 
leaning on the tree, looking on in anxious 
silence. 

“ She is saved,” said the young physician, as 
he laid the fainting, feeble woman softly back 
on the turf, and pointed to where the sharp 
edge of a flint had cut open a tumour in her 
neck. “ Her violence and despair have saved 
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her. I pray you hasten home, Mistress Edith. 
I will have her conveyed to some place of 
safety, but come not into this peril; ye have 
over many without this.” 

“ I will bring you help,” said Edith, as 
she turned quickly away. 

She had not gone far when she met 
Dorothy Turner; and to her Edith told the 
Ifetory. 

“ I came forth even to seek for her. Mistress 
Edith,” said Dorothy. “ It was a rash apothe¬ 
cary did tell the poor gentlewoman that she 
had carried the pestilence to her children ; 
they are all dead, the little ones—all but the 
least of all—^and the agony crazed her; no 
marvel! and she fled out thus to die. But says 
the gentleman that she is saved? God help 
us, how He worketh! I never thought to have • 
heard that word of one smitten with the plague. 
Speed thee home, Mistress Edith, and come not 
nigh her. She is saved !” 
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And such terrible wanderers in those 
suburban fields were fe^arfully usual during 
those fatal days of summer; lying down in 
their madness to die. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

“ When all is done that mortal might can do, 

And all that’s done is nought; when wisdom fails, 
And the strong hand grows feeble, and the heart 
Tliat was most valiant sinks into the dust— 

ITien look ye upward—lo! He comes. Behold, 

The Lord!» 

On that September even, so soft and mel¬ 
low and harvest-like, with the full eye of its 
serene moon looking down peacefully upon the 
quiet world, the inhabitants of London, such 
of them as were not stretched on hopeless 
sick beds, or hopelessly watching by the same. 
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lay down in reckless and wild despair, assured 
of early death. On the next day the weekly 
bin of mortality would be published, and the 
hearts of the people sickened within them, as 
they anticipated the further progress of the 
pestilence which its fatal record would make 
known. 

That day was a fast-day in Master Chester’s 
church of St. Margaret’s in Westminster, 
and Master Field was engaged to preach 
there. The little household had assembled 
in Dame Rogers’s sitting-room for their morn¬ 
ing worship. The father and daughter sat 
side by side; their host w'as at a little dis¬ 
tance, and Dame Rogers and her child, 
Mercy, were timidly withdrawn near the 
door. 

They were about to commence their simple 
service. Suddenly there came a low knock 
to the outer door of the cottage. They had all 
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learned to know the light hand of Sir Philip 
Dacre, and John Goodman rose to admit 
him. 

He stood still on the threshold in their 
sight, with a strange quivering look of joy 
about him, at which they marvelled mightily. 
Joy ! its very name had become an unknown 
word in London, There were tears standing 
in the young man’s eyes, and a tremulous, 
unsteady smile upon his lips, which looked as 
though it would fain run over in the weeping 
of a glad heart. He lifted up his hands, but 
he said nothing, except “Thank God! thank 
God!” 

“ Amen!” said Master Field, gravely ; “ but 
for what special mercy, Sir Philip? Enter 
and let us share your thanksgiving, as you 
have shared our trouble.” 

“ It ebbs—it ebbs!” exclaimed the young 
man; “ the tide has turned, Master Field— 
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the fury of the pestilence has abated—there 
is hope!” 

They all rose ; the timid Dame Rogers, who 
had shrunk from him before, pressing nearest 
now to the bearer of good tidings—and 
gathered round him in an eager ring, with 
the same fit of tremuloiffi, uncertain joyous¬ 
ness upon themselves, to learn the particulars 
of this unlooked for gladness. 

“ Near two thousand less in this one week,” 
said Sir Philip, more agitated now than he 
had been in the greatest horror of the dark¬ 
ness. “ The last wave was a mighty one, but 
the tide has receded far already. Let us 
thank God! when there was neither help nor 
hope. He hath done it of His own grace. 
The pestilence that hath stricken so many is 
itself stricken, blessed be the day!” 

And so they took their places again, and 
amid low sobs and silent weeping, gave the 
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Great Physician thanks. Strongly nerved and 
strained to the uttermost, the sudden relax¬ 
ation took the form of feebleness; and even 
Caleb Field himself, whose stout soul had 
never quailed amid all these terrors, did now, 
his daughter weeping delicious tears beside 
him, with faltering wice and quickened breath¬ 
ing, pour out the flood of his warm thanks¬ 
giving before his God. 

And when they had taken their morning 
meal, they went out together to St. Margaret’s 
with lightened hearts — hearts that began 
timidly to resume their old functions of joy 
and hoping. As they approached Westminster, 
they observed a group of men a little way 
before them, whose mood was clearly evident 
by the congratulations they exchanged—con¬ 
gratulations which were more of gesture than 
of speech. They dispersed before Master 
Field, his daughter and Sir Philip came up; 
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but one who met them, a stranger, paused to 
stret(;h out his hand, and say : 

“ Have ye heard the news ? Grod be 
thanked!” 

“ Yea, brother, and amen,” said Master 
Field, grasping the extended hand of the 
stranger, “ Let us not forget His goodness, 
lest a worse thing befall us.” 

The man passed on. The universal glad¬ 
ness, like the universal sorrow, made sill 
brethren. 

They were passing through a narrow street. 
A woman stood at a high window of one of 
those old picturesque gabled houses which exist 
among us no longer. 

Neighbour,” she cried, “ good neighbour 
Waterman, heard ye the news V” 

An opposite window opened slowly; at it 
stood a languid old man, with a girl’s face 
looking eagerly over his shoulder. 

“ What news, good dame ?” said the old 
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man. “Truly, when there can be none but 
evil ones, it is best to have dull ears.” 

“ Good news, thank God,” said the other: 
“ the bill is near two thousand less, as my good 
man says; and an it rose swift, we may hope it 
will sink swifter, I wot. God be thanked !—we 
e’en counted ourselves dead folk; but the 
Lord is merciful.” 

“ Ah, grandfather,” cried the girl, “ we will 
see my mother again. Thank God! thank 
God!” 

The old man’s lip was quivering; his eyelids 
drooped heavily. 

“ And is it so ? Is there any hope ? For 
the city, and for the young child ! God be 
praised, for He is very good.” 

And as they went on, wherever two strangers 
met, wherever human life remained, with tears 
and tremulous rejoiping, the people lifted up 
their voices in thanks to God. 

In front of the abbey, Master Chester met 
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them. For the first time, the qumnt and 
courtly gentleman was discomposed; lights and 
shadows, in a hundred shifting combinations, 
pursued each other over his vivacious features. 
He was too greatly moved at first to speak ; he 
only held out his hands. 

“ And so ye be all come with the glad 
tidings,” he said at last, “ which truly are glad 
tidings for all; and our controversy concerning 
thy dangerous labour. Mistress Edith, we will 
end now; for men think otherwise in hazard 
than they do in hope; and the Lord of the 
poor will remember thee, little maiden, because 
thou didst remember the poor of the Lord. 
Thou wilt have many to hear thee, brother 
Field, on this fair morrow, and, 1 pray God, 
many to heed thee also; far that which is im¬ 
pressed but by disaster is in danger, I fear me, 
of being erased by deliverance.^* The good 
Lord keep us from this evil; but in sooth we 
grow wanton oft, when it is fit we should grow 


o 
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wary, and are liker to lead ourselves into deeds 
that need to be repented of, through the 
abundance of God’s mercies, than to endeavour 
that God’s mercies should lead us to repent¬ 
ance.” 

“ It is but too frequent,” said Master Field; 
“ but this city hath been so sorely smitten, that 
the remembrance of the stroke will not soon 
depart. I trust only that the delirium of this 
joy will not intoxicate the remnant, for indeed 
the penitence of deadly fear is but a frail trust 
to lean upon. Nev(!rthclcss, brother, what saith 
■thy poet? 

“ ‘ When the equal poise of hope and fear 
Doth arbitrate the event, my nature is, 

That I do ever hope rather than fear.’ 

“ And truly. He who hath done this is the 
same Lord who hath bruised the head of the 
enemy.” 

“ Without doubt,” answered Master Chester; 
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“ and in terror, even as in tenderness, the same 
Lord. But thy poet, I pray thee note, is not 
my poet, brother. Truly, a pestilent sectary, 
an he were also a noble singer of Heaven’s own 
proper training. Yet thou knowest, this deadly 
peril over, that I love not those who forsake 
ord('r, and e’en would take order with them, 
though I love them not; for a Church that 
lacketh government is like to lack goodness, 
<Te long, I fear me; and truthful doctrine hath 
rightful discipline for its twin brother. An 
evil-conditioned man this Milton, Mistress 
Edith ; thinkest thou not so ?” 

“ Truly, Sir, he maketh noble melody,” said 
Edith. 

“ Ah, little one, thine car tingleth to sweet 
music; but these are matters that fit us not 
thou thinkest, brother, and I doubt not thy 
thoughts are busy with matters tfiht will fit all. 
And lo! the people that remain to us how they 

o 2 
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gather, and shall have gathered somewhat 
ere they part, I doubt not, that will remain. 
Now the Lord send seed to the sower, and 
bread to the eater.” 

The church was full; a congregation mon^ 
deeply moved never met together. In their* 
fear they had been solemn and grave, some¬ 
times stern in the austerity of new-born peni¬ 
tence; but now the flood-gates of their souls 
were opened, and floating over the wrung 
hearts in the first relief from their long 
tension, was everywhere that fluttering tremu¬ 
lous joy. 

After the service Edith returned home alone. 
Her father was occupied with the peculiar work 
of his ministry, and detained Sir Philip beside 
him The young cavalier, even in those sub¬ 
dued times, was over conspicuous an attendant 
for the Puritan's daughter. 

She was passing through one of the silent 
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streets in the neigbourhood of Whitehall. 
Most of the great, gloomy houses had been 
deserted at the beginning of the plague, and 
now stood uninhabited, frowning in desolate 
grandeur. They were the residences of people 
of high rank who could fly, and had fled early, 
and so Edith saw the fatal mark on none of the 
gloomy walls she passed. The street was 
short: its look of dark funereal pomp oppressed 
her heavily. 

She had nearly reached the end of it, when a 
low moan, painfully audible in the profoimd 
stillness, fell upon her ear. She paused to 
listen. After' another moment of oppressive 
tingling silence, it was repeated—a low, faint, 
dying moan. 

The wide gate of the court-yard opposite her 
stood open. She entered, impelled by a 
singular curiosity and interest. Upon the 
broad stone steps lay a rich velvet mantle lined 
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with costly furs. It had been thrown down, as 
it seemed, by some one flying from the house; 
further in upon the floor of the spacious hall 
lay some glittering trinkets, reflecting the Sep¬ 
tember sunshine strangely from the cold 
pavement. Other articles lay scattered about, 
dropped by the fugitives in their flight, and 
the cry of pain came ringing down the wide 
staircase, raising hollow echoes in the great 
empty deserted house. 

Edith went up the stairs. Here was some 
one dying of the pestilence alone, and the care 
and caution of less exigent cases could not now 
stand in the way of needful succour; but she 
did not reflect so; she only acted upon the 
irresistible impulse and hurried on. 

The sound grew more distinct as she ad¬ 
vanced ; there was impatience in it and 
strength. It was no worn-out sufferer, but 
some one struggling desperately under the 
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deadly poison. Edith entered an ante-chamber 
furnished with stately magnificence, pompous 
and grand, without the luxury of that volup¬ 
tuous time. Through an open door the voice 
came fretful in its anguish. Edith’s heart was 
beating high with the excitement of youthful 
courage. She had never before been in 
such immediate contact with the enemy: she 
went in. 

Under rich curtains, upon a bed of state, lay a 
woman whose fine features were convulsed and 
flushed with the pain against which her proud 
will struggled for the mastery. She was haJf- 
dressed as if suddenly attacked. Her dark hair 
had a sprinkling of gray, her face was haughty 
imd proud in its expression, and the voice 
of her pain ,was making itself articulate in 
words: 

“ All gone from me—all fled. Just Heaven, 


must I die alone !” 
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Her eye fell upon Edith as she spoke With 
a loud, shrill cry of fear the lady raised herself 
from her bed, and shrank back to its furthest 
bound. 

“Thou Edith! thou spirit—thou angel!— 
comest thou to torment me before my time ? 
Ah! have mercy, God, have mercy!—hast Thou 
sent her to sec me die 1” 

Edith paused in fear at this address, but 
recollecting herself, she threw a handful of per¬ 
fumes into the fire, which burned faintly upon 
the hearth, and advanced to the bedside to see 
if anything could be done. In the simpler 
remedies for the pestilence she had become 
skilled. 

But the patient shrank still further back, and 
gazing at her with wild terrified eyes, extended 
her hand to keep her away. 

“Come not near me—what have I to do 
with thee, thou dead! Ah! wilt thou press 
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upon me—wilt thou stifle me—thou—^thou— 
Edith, I did not sky thee !” 

“ Lady,” said her wondering visitor, “ I do 
but seek to help if I can do aught—I have with 
me what may do you service. Have you been 
long stricken ?” 

“ Keep back,” cried the kdy in wild fear, 
rising almost entirely from the bed, while on her 
breast Ekiith saw the fatalest tokens of the 
plague—the deadly marks which precluded all 
hope. “ Keep back, I say—Cleave me, thou 
spirit—why would’st thou tarry out of thy 
heaven. Ah ! thou cruel Almighty One, who 
hast sent her to see mine agony, carry her hence 
—I will bear thy fires—thy torments—but not 
this—not this!” 

Edith fell back before the extremity of terror 
shining in the stricken woman’s face. 

“ Leave me,” she repeated hoarsely, crouch¬ 
ing dose by the wall. “ Edith, thou wert gentle 
once, and I entreat thee. I have defied this 
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plague—I do defy yonder tortures—but thou— 
thou !—wilt thou not leave me !” 

“ Have patience with me, lady !” said Edith, 
“ I do but seek to serve you if I may—1 am 
no spirit—I am Edith Field, a poor maiden— 
if you will but let me help you.” 

“ And thou darest say so to my face,” said 
the unhappy patient wildly. “ Thou darest to 
call thee by yonder clown’s name; thou who 
wert once a Dacre! Would’st thou kill me ?— 
dost thou come hither in my last hours to 
rejoice over mine agony? Avoid thee, avoid 
thee, thou cruel spirit! What have I to do 
with thee!” 

Edith retreated in terror. The lady pressed 
her hands over her eyes as if to shut out the un¬ 
welcome sight— 

“Is she gone?” she muttered—“is she 
gone ? Ah! this torment—ah! this agony— 
to die, and none but her beholding me—is she 
gone ? 
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She removed her hands and looked fearfully 
round. Edith stood pale and trembling at the 
door. 

“Wilt thou not go?” (ixclaimed the lady, 
“ wilt thou remain, thou spirit ? I slew thee 
not—thou did’st not say to me thou had’st no 
shelter—thou said’st not thou wert homeless, 
thou false one, and who could toll me if thou 
did’st not ? I teU thee, Edith—Edith, thou 
Puritan—thou pale-face—thou false Dacre, I 
tell thee, thou bearest witness to a lie, for I did 
not slay thee!” 

There was a pause—the sick woman fell 
back exhausted upon her bed, keeping her 
large, dilated, unnaturally bright eyes fixed upon 
Edith. 

“ Where is her child ?” she murmured. 
“ Where has she left her child ?—she had it in 
her arms yonder, when she stood by the door, 
and they say the mark of her footsteps hath been 
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ever thesre, since then—but where is her child ?— 
has she killed her child ?” 

There were footsteps ascending the stairs. 
Edith turned in some fear to see who was 
approaching. 

“ Ha!” cried the wild, shrill voice. “ She 
trembles before me — she fears mine eye. 
Thou coward, thou art lesser than I in thy 
veiy heaven. False heart! Craven! I laugh 
thee to scorn—^thou canst not stand before 
me.” 

The step drew near. Edith looked anxiously 
from the door; she scarcely heard the loud 
incoherent ravings of the sick woman’s voice. 
Through the open door of the ante-chamber she 
saw a man approaching—it was Sir Philip 
Dacre. 

“ Mistress Edith,” he exclaimed hurriedly, 
“ is my mother stricken ? Ah, I trembled for 
this—and thou hast come to her in pity. God 
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reward thee—^for thou art like the angels of 
His own dwelling-place.” 

He hurried forward to the bedside. 

“Art thou here, Philip?” said the raving 
Lady Dacre; “ and did’st thou meet yonder 
coward flying from before me? She came to 
exult over me—she came to see me suffer; 
she, thou knowest, Edith, whom men say I 
helped to slay—but she feared mine eye, Philip; 
she remembered, the craven, how she was wont 
to quail before me, and she has fled!” 

The lady raised herself and looked round 
once more. 

“ She is not gone ? Edith—Edith—Philip 
thou hast wept for her; she will go if thou 
dost bid her go.” 

“ Mother,” said Hiilip Dacre, earnestly, 
“ mother, think of thyself now; there is none 
here but a mortal maiden of thine own kindred, 
who comes to help thee in mercy. Mother, let 
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US tend you. When where you stricken ? Oh! 
God, is there no hope?” 

“ See you,” said his mother in a whisper. 
“ See you how she steals yonder ? There is no 
footfall—thinkest thou, thou could’st hear the 
footfall of a spirit ?—and lo ! you, Philip, she 
lookcth gentle, an angel in heaven. Where is 
her child ? Send her away,” she cried, suddenly 
starting in w'ild passion, “ send her away. 
Think ye I will die in her presence ? Nay, 
‘nay, nay—send her henc(‘—she will go if you 
command her.” 

Edith hurriedly left the room; she heard, as 
she lingered in the ante-chamber for a moment, 
the wild voice sink in its raving, and th(!n she 
left the house to seek a nurse. 

Along the silent, echoing streets, with fear 
and w'onder rising in her mind tumultuously, 
Edith hastened to seek help. What this 
mysterious connection was, she had never 
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ilscertained; but the melancholy light which 
enshrined the memory of her young mother, 
threw its radiance strangely over this 
death-bed ; but Edith’s marvelling shaped itself 
into no definite question. She was too eager 
in her errand; her hasty search for help to the 
Lady Dacre. 

Dorothy Turner was engaged with her 
patient, th(' despairing woman whose violent 
flight into the Hampstead fields had saved lier 
life; and Edith sought Dame Saffron who had 
also taken up, in extremity, the. desperate trade 
of plague-nurse. The laundry-woman was for¬ 
tunately disengaged, and with many inquiries 
after Edith’s own health, and much talk of the 
calamities which had come under her own 
notice, which Edith, in her haste and anxiety, 
scarcely heard, accompanied her to West¬ 
minster. 

Sir Philip received them at the door. He 
was very grave and sad. 
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“ I have brought Dame Saffron to tend the 
lady,” said Edith, “ but perchance it were better 
that I entered not.” 

“ Both for thine own sake and her’s, gentle 
cousin,” said the young man. “ Start not, for 
we are truly kindred; but remember her in pity 
and in tenderness, Edith, for she lies on a 
terrible death-bed, pricked to the heart—have 
pity on her—have pity on her, gentle Edith.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

“ Speak not of grief till thou hast seen 
The tears of armed men.” 

MRS. HEMANS. 

Upon the evening of that day, Caleb Field 
and his daughter sat in Dame Rogers’s better 
room alone. The minister had newly returned 
from the strenuous labours of his vocation, and 
Edith had just finished telling him of the 
strange meeting of the morning. 

The simple evening meal stood untasted 
upon the table. The strong winds of deep 

p 
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emotion were sweeping over his face. The 
bitterest time of all his stout, laborious life was 
standing forth before him in its deadly 
colouring of cruel wrong and terrible bereave¬ 
ment. Not now the sanctity of tenderness 
wherewith her gentle memory made all things 
holy round it ^ but the bitter, blind agony of 
yonder dark hour of her death, was swelling in 
the heart of Edith Dacre’s forlorn and faithful 
husband. 

The look of her wan face as she tottered up 
the bare paths of yonder hills, seeking a place 
to die in; the last faint whisper of her voice 
that forgave her hard and haughty kinswoman, 
and bade God bless him and the child ; vivid, 
in bitter pain and anguish, they came into his 
heart, as he laid his face down into his clasped 
hands and wept—those few terrible tears of 
stern manhood which express to us the utter¬ 
most agony of grief. 

After a time he grew calmer, though Edith 
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started to see the pale face still moved with its 
extremity of emotion, which her fether raised to 
her before he spoke. 

“ Edith,” he said, hoarsely, “ I have never 
dared to tell you—never dared for terror of 
myself; yet I say the Lord forgive her—the 
Lord pardon the proud woman, as she did 
who is in His heaven long years ago. My 
Edith!—my blessed one!” 

“ Father,” said Edith, “ tell me not if it 
moves you thus: indeed I did not know any¬ 
thing;—but, lather, spare yourself.” 

“ Edith,” said Master Field, proceeding with 
fixed composure, like one reading words which 
he had conned so often that he knew them at 
last ‘ by heart,’ “ they were near kinswomen, 
daughters of two brethren: yonder haughty 
lady was the heir. Edith had nought but the 
riches of her own noble heart. The proud 
cousin ruled with the strong hand of a tyrant. 

p 2 
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The gentle one was an orphan, alone in this 
chill earth: and in the house of her fathers 
Edith Dacre was a slave! 

“ Ah! Edith, thou knowest grief—thou 
knowest not the hard sorrows of thy sweet 
mother’s youth! 

“ And so she gave her gentle hand to me, 
and we were at peace and joyous for one blessed 
while. Thou wert born then, in our glad 
poverty, Edith; 1 dare not look back upon its 
wondrous sunshine—I dare not! 

“But it was an evil time! Yonder hapless 
King and the Archbishop, were failing in their 
unrighteous power; and suddenly, when we 
thought no evil, we were driven, by some of 
the King’s followers, from our quiet home— 
for the war was raging then. It was a bitter 
winter—stem and cold, like the power that 
{Kjrsccuted us; and underneath a chill sky, 
Edith, they drove us forth homeless: thy 
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mother with the faint rose only budding in 
her cheek, and thou new-born! 

“ What could we do ? I ?—I would have 
toiled—I would have suffered; I would have 
taken upon me the uttermost yoke that mortal 
neck ever bore for ye both; but every door was 
closed upon us—no man dared shelter the for¬ 
lorn Puritan; no kind heart offered refiige to 
the fainting fragile mother—the hunted Puri¬ 
tan’s wife. 

“ So we went forth upon the bleak road, 
Edith, if, perchance, we could have reached the 
humble shelter of Ralph Dutton’s cottage; I 
knew we might be safe and secret there; but 
thy mother’s strength failed her, and in despair 
I sat me down at the gate of Thomleigh, while 
my Edith went to the door of her hard kins¬ 
woman, to crave a shelter for herself and thee. 
The lady then had a little one of her own— 
this good youth Philip—and I believed not 
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but her heart would melt to the young mother 
and the child. 

“ Edith, she came forth in her pride to the 
threshold, where stood my gentle one, and with 
the keen wind cutting over that blessed face, 
and the weariness of her wayfaring bending 
her to the earth, the door of her fathers’ house 
was shut upon her! In the extremity of our 
distress, yonder evil woman had nought but 
reproach to say to her!—her own kindred, her 
own blood—the young mother with the infant 
in her weary arms! 

“ She came out to me again, Edith—had 
waited to see that she was but safe, ere I went 
upon ray lonely way—she came out to me with a 
smile upon her lip—such a smUe!—^thou sawest 
never the like—‘We will go on, Caleb,’ she 
said, ‘we will go on!’ that was all. Edith, I 
was nigh maddened I I saw the cold striking 
into her heart—1 saw her totta* as she laid her 
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hand upon ray M-m, and I—I could do nought 
—ray soul was raad wthin me: I could scarce 
speak comfort to her. 

“ And we went on—^how I dare not try to 
think; yet we did toil up yonder hills—thou 
wailing on her bosom, and I carrybg ye both 
in my arms—a dreadful journey! God save 
thee, Edith, from ever such agony as thou 
hadst an unconscious part in then! • 

“ We reached our shdter at last, when the 
gloom of night was on the hills—the bleak, 
chill gloom of n%ht; and then, Edith, I tried 
to hope. God help me! I looked upon her 
face as she lay yonder, and tried to hope. But 
she had only come there in time to die ! Edith 
—Edith! it was thus thy mother died 1” 

He could not go on; the strong man’s voice 
was choked—his breast heaved convulsively, and 
again he hid his face in his hands. 

Edith was weeping silently by his side; the 
time passed by unnoted; he knew not how it 
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went, until he looked up again when the 
twilight shadows were stealing through the 
room, and saw Sir Philip Daca^ standing by 
his daughter’s side. 

The young man was very grave. He looked 
wistfully into the Puritan’s face,. “ She is 
dead.” 

Yes, in bitterer agony than that which 
oanied the gentle Edith Dacre away from sin 
and oppression, into the holy peace of heaven— 
in deadly remorse and dreary hopelessness, 
rejecting the name of Him whose mercy she 
had spumed, and whose servants she had 
wronged, the haughty spirit of the Lady of 
Thomleigh had gone forth unrepentant and 
defiant to its doom. 

The Puritan did not speak. 

“ The Lord pardon her,” said Edith; then 
she paused in painful haste; it was too late 
now to pray that prayer. 

And so in the midst of panic and calamity. 
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when solemn ftineral honours could be paid to 
none, however noble, her son and the husband 
of her murdered kinswoman the sole mourners, 
they laid the Lady Dacre in an uncommemo¬ 
rated grave. 

The pestilence ebbed and flowed ageun—in 
its capricious floods and falls cheating the sick 
hearts that watched its s inking with so 
tremulous a hope; and though it grew feeble 
with the feeble year, it still held its place until 
its close, and only went fully out at last 
when the wholesome cold of the mid-winter 
began to be touched by the breath of another 
spring. 

But in December, the stricken, who had 
been counted by thousands once, were reckoned 
in scanty hundreds only. The terror was gone, 
the atmosphere was cleared. Where men had 
been wont, under the pressme of this calamity, 
to stay upon the desolate streets and confess 
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their sins befiwe God aloud, men stayed now 
in joyful wonder to give Him thanks who had 
sjwred them. But grim want and poverty were 
reigning supreme over those hollow-eyed, pale- 
faced citizens of the meaner sort whom the 
plague had spared, and there was yet abundant 
room for the labours of charity and kindness, 
and many calls for such—calls which were not 
unanswered, 

Edith Field, with Mercy Rogers in attend¬ 
ance on her, was passing through Aldgate one 
chill December day, on her usual work of 
mercy. 

“ Mistress Edith,” said a voice behind them, 
“ tarry, and say farewell to an ancient 
friend.” 

Edith turned round hastily; behind her 
stood Master Vmcent. His dark face had 
grown thin and emaciated, his form was bent 
as with a very weight of weakness, yet his step 
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was light, and swift, and nervous, and his 
labours had known no abatement. His warfare 
was nearly over: no need of legislation to drive 
him once more from his post. He carried 
the sentence of removal in his face—here where 
he had laboure.d, he was to die. 

“ Farewell, reverend Sir!” said Edith. “ Do 
you then leave London ?” 

“ Ay, maiden,” said the preacher, “ the hour 
of my translation draweth nigh ; and I thank 
God heartily who hath heard my petition, and 
hath spared me to the end. Fare thee weU, 
gentle Edith Field—thou hast done thy work 
bravely, like one who feareth God. Greet thy 
father well from me, and tell him we shall 
hold fast our brotherhood till we meet in the 
presence of our Lord. Let him not envy that 
I be called up first, for there is need of him yet 
in this evil world.” 

“ Ah, Master Vincent, speak not so 
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exceeding sadly,” said Edith, “ for truly you 
do ill to hold the life light which the 
Master hath kept safely through all this 
peril.” 

“ Thinkest thou I hold it light, maiden ?” 
was the answer. “Now God forbid; yea, I 
consider well it is a wondrous gladness to live 
under this sunshine of the Lord. But see you, 
Mistress Edith, yonder sun, that the eyes of our 
humanity may not look upon for the glory of 
his brightness, hath all his magnificence 
gathered yonder, albeit he doth part it into such 
rays as we can bear: and so doth our Holy 
One reserve His exceeding glory for yonder 
fair country, where He is for ever; and surely 
it is better to be with Him, and lawful to 
desire it, for I have accomplished my warfare, 
and methinks the voice of His summons is in 
mine ear already.” 

“ But were it not well to take rest ?” said 
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Edith, “ and wise, good Sir, for thine omti 
sake, and the people’s.” 

“Rest? ay, beyond the river, but not on 
this mortal side. Rest, maiden, rest! ye do 
hear of nought else; in this carnal time; but I 
tell thee God’s servants have all to do but rest; 
their rest remameth for them where no man shall 
break its peace. Rememberest tBou that 
w'hen the shadows of this day of storms be fuUy 
overpast, they will drive the brethreu hence into 
silence, and that this only is our working-time ? 
Ah ! 1 pray the Lord for the brethren, that He 
be a guide unto them; that He compass them 
about for ever, as the mountains are round 
al)out Jerusalem. Rest, saidst thou? yea, I 
have nearly gotten to the rest; the Lord’s 
arrow was in mine heart long ago, before this 
city was stricken; and see you the mercy of 
the Mighty One, who has lengthened out my 
feeble thread, that I, with my death stealing 
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over my heart, should preach to the multitudes 
who have been hurried before me over the 
stream. Who can know him? who can 
fathom the loving-kindness of the Lord ?” 

“ But if thou wert in a healthfuUer place ?” 
said Edith. “ Ah, Master Vincent, it is lawful 
to take rest for the Lord’s sake.” 

“ I thank thee. Mistress Edith,” said the 
preacher, more calmly, “ for thy good and 
gentle wishes; and I think oft that I would I 
could look on the broad sea once more ere 1 go 
hence ; but that is of slight import, seeing it 
concerneth no mortal thing save mine own 
longing. Thou hast done bravely, Mistress 
Eklith; the Lord give thee double for thy 
valour; but wist not wherefore gentle 
Mary Chester should be less brave than 
thou.” 

“ Less brave! nay. Master Vincent, say not 
so,” exclaimed Edith eagerly; “only I have 
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nought in this wide earth but my father, and 
Mary hath the little ones in chai^. They have 
no mother, the little«children; wd Mary Ches¬ 
ter hath lieen braver in patience and waiting 
than I.” 

“ Sayest thou so ?” said the minister, 
dreamily, “ sayest thou so ? Yet shall we all 
meet in yonder fair land where the Lord dwell- 
eth. Would it were come: would we were all 
there! And thou wilt cany my greeting to 
thy friend. Mistress Edith. The Lord be her 
dwelling-place! And so, young sister, fare thee 
well.” 

She stood still, looking after him. He was 
a young man, though worn with toils and 
sorrows ; no ascetic, but with a heart beating 
. warm to all the kindnesses of life; with human 
hopes vehement as his own native; with human 
affections ardent above most. Imprisoned in 
an unwholesome gaol because he could not 
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choose but preach, the seeds of disease had been 
sown in his delicate frame a year or two before; 
and it was thus he had spent the remnant of 
his life. The delicate fire, that might have 
burned on longer with careful tending, blazed 
up in one bright flash, and only one, before it 
sank into darkness; and now he had but to 
die. 

Grentle Mary Chester, in yonder quiet house 
in Surrey, knew all this. What then ? he had 
bis labour, she had hers. It was no question of 
what either wished or hoped ; for who, bom of 
those godly households, and nurtured in that 
simple constancy of faith, could put mortal 
design, or joy, or purpose, before the work of 
the Lord ? 

But Edith Field turned away with a heavy 
heart; .so sad alway, be the spirit strung ever 
so strongly, is that eclipse of human expectation, 
of youthful joy and hope. The inner man in 
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strong life, counting with stem composure the 
last grains of his mortal existence, as they 
passed one by one away—the falling of those 
numbered days which, but for that blight, 
would have been the brightest. It was a sad 
sight to look upon. 

“ Please you. Mistress Edith,” said Mercy, 
when they had gone on some little way in 
silence, “ does the young cavalier dwell always 
at Westminster?” 

'* Who is that, Mercy ?” asked Edith. 

“ Sir Philip, Madam; the gentleman that 
hath done so graciously, as people say, to the 
sick and to the poor.” 

“ Nay,” was th(', answer; he dwells in 
Cumberland, Mercy.” 

“ Because, an please you,” continued Mercy, 

Dame Saffron do tell sad tales of the great 
lady, the cavalier’s mother: and how she did 
speak of you in her raving. Mistress Edith, and 

Q 
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called you Edith Dacre, and angel, and 
blessed one, and did not cease until she 
died.” 

“ Not I,” said Edith, hastily; “ it was not I 
the lady meant, but my mother, who was her 
kinswoman.” 

“ Then Sir Philip is of kin to you. Mistress 
Edith ?” said the curious Mercy ; “ and truly 
that was what Dame Satfion said.” 

“ What did Dame Saffron say ?” asked 
Edith. 

“ Nay, Madam, nothing worth talking of— 
only that the young Cavalier did not t ome 
always to have counsel with Master Field ; but 
she knew not he was of kin to you. Mistress 
Edith; and forsooth she is but a gossip, and a 
gfeat talker, as my mother says.” 

Edith went on in silence; the pure blood 
flushmg to her face. Before that great Death 
visibly prfesent among them, who could think 
of the brighter things that cluster about the 
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brow of youth ; but now the weight was lifted 
off, and the young heart, strong in its humanity, 
began to send its first timid glances forward 
into a new future—a future rich with per- 
adventnres, and l)eautiful to look upon— 
fairer, perhaps more real, in its joy of 
antici[)ution, tlian if its dreams were rill fui- 
tilJeo 
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CHAPTER X. 

“ Good brother rest—the toil is overpast 
The weariness, the travail, and the tears— 

All that did trouble thee—and now beholding 
From the high heaven how we lay up thy garments 
In the safe treasure-house of Death, thou smil’st 
Upon our pains. So till we follow thee. 

Farewell!” 

It was a blustering, boisterous day in 
March; strong-handed winds, errant and 
violent, were roaming waywardly through 
London. The city had resumed its former 
look; the grass-grown streets were again 
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filled with busy crowds. The terror of the 
great enemy had passed into other places, 
before himself was gone. 

In the Hampstead cottage Edith Field 
arrayed for a journey, sat waiting for her father. 
She looked very sad and downcast, and there 
were tears in her eyes. Dame Rogers went 
about her household business with loud 
lamentations over the departure of her 
guests. Mercy sat in a comer, silently weep¬ 
ing. 

At that time the bells of Aldgate Church 
tolled mournfully for one dead. By a new 
grave there, Master Chester and Master Field 
stood together. 

The funeral procession had departed—the 
grave was closed; they were looking down 
solemnly upon the resting-place of a brave 
captain in their brotherhood: a manful and 
loyal sen'ant of God. 
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By and bye Master Chester put his arm 
through his friend’s, and silently they 
turned away; they had emerged from the 
din and bustle of the city before either spoke. 

“ We have left him to his rest, good 
brother,” said Master Chester then; “ and we 
who leave him, what remaineth for us ? God 
knoweth—the Lord help us, I pray, for there 
seemeth nothing left for us but to become 
wanderers and vagabonds on the face of the 
earth.” 

“ Yea, truly, God help us!” said Master 
Field, “ for He knoweth that this oppression is 
even too like to make wise men mad. To 
think of this—that he, whom we have laid in 
quiet rest to-day, would have been hunted 
through the country, had he lived one short 
month longer, after spending life and strength 
for this people in their extremity. Who is 
sufficient for these things ?” 
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“ It is weU,” said the other, his voice falter¬ 
ing with the sorrow which he restrained; “ it is 
well that the Master hath carried him home, 
where evil act or statute can harm him never¬ 
more. Thou wert a good soldier, Titus Vin¬ 
cent, brother and son of mine, and a faithful, as 
ever served King; and thou art gotten to 
thine inheritance; the Lord keep us till we 
join thee. But, brother, pity me for my Mary 
—my poor girl.” 

The pity was not spoken in words; hut the 
two fathers, old and long friends, understood 
each other not the less. 

“I can but spend a night with my little 
ones,” said Master Chester, after a long pause; 
“ and God knoweth how many nights shall be 
spent ere I look on them again. Is it to¬ 
morrow, brother, that this dark oppression 
becomes law?” 

“ Lady-day—yes, to-morrow,” was the an- 
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swer; “ and then, brother Chester, you join us 
in the North?” 

“My sister Magdalene dwells in mine old 
parish,” said Master Chester, “ and so I may 
not take refuge with her, though she hath 
wherewith to give my children bread; but, 
brother, thou sayest well—^it is bitter and hard 
that I should not dare venture to tarry with 
them a day, lest pains of imprisonment and 
evil report come upon me. God strengthen us 
to bear all. For Cumberland ? Yes; thy 
kinsman, Philip Dacre, offers me shelter in his 
house, for thy sake, and for mine own. God 
wot, a painful shelter, brother Field; eating of 
that for which I have not laboured; yet to the 
Lord, who hath ordained this poverty, be aU 
thanks, because He hath ordained also succour 
for His poor. And thou, brother, goest thou 
not. also to Thomleigh ?” 

“Nay;” said Master Field, “ my Edithgoeth 
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with me wherever I go; and, albeit, Philip 
Dacre is her kinsman: it cannot be to Thom- 
leigh.” 

“ Our Father bless the little one; she hath a 
stout heart, and a valiant,” said Master Ches¬ 
ter ; “ and truly I admire and marvel how the 
Lord bringeth the sweet out of the bitter, as 
truly, brother, it is oft His good pleasure to 
bring the bitter out of the sweet. A dark 
dawn, and a bright noonday, for thy twain, an(! 
as fair a morrow as ever broke, and a? sad an 
early even as ever fell for mine. So are our 
meetings and our sunderings here; and, truly, 
for the brief joy of them, what better are we 
than sundered in our very meetings; but the 
Lord’s will be done.” 

“ He will console thee, brother,” said Caleb 
Field. “ Thy Mary is young, and fresh, and 
hopeful. The blast will bend the youthftd 
spirit, but it will not break it.” 
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“ Yea—^yea,” said Master Chester, “ it is 
even so I know; but truly painfiil it is, brother, 
to think that we shall some time forget our 
pain—thou knowest ? She is a good child—a 
blessed child, as ever made mortal household 
glad; and 1 must carry sadness to her. Never¬ 
theless, surely it is well; an it had not been 
weD, He had not sent it.” 

An hour after, they were riding forth from 
the city, which, for a second time, had rejected 
them, pursued by the rigorous cruelty of that 
famed “ Five-Mile Act, ” which Charles and 
his counsellors had devised in the retreat of 
their cowardice at Oxford, while those very 
men, whom they sentenced to perpetual banish¬ 
ment, wandering, and poverty, were labouring 
for the people stricken by God’s judgment. 
Edith, protected from the cold, as well as her 
scanty wardrobe would allow, rode behind her 
father. Master Chester was beside them. As 
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they reached the high road to the north, they 
encountered Master Franklin. 

“Brother Franklin,” said Master Chester, 
“ what is thy destination, that thou art still 
tarrying here ?” 

“ Good brother, I am a poor man, and 
alone,” was the answer; “ and, in sooth, I see 
little to choose between a prison, and some 
distant village, where I could hide me, and 
eani a morsel o bread; so I will tarry truly, 
and w'ill stay my preaching for no law. If 
they do lay violent hands on me, be it so; if 
1 may not preach, I may suffer; for I have no 
daughter. Master Field—no household, good 
brother Chester—and surely it is a thing 
lawful to be resisted, that an Englishman may 
not speak God’s truth.” 

So the stubborn Saxon man remained, in 
various places stoutly resisting the enacted 
injustice, and carrying his Master’s message 
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without fear; a persevering, plain, laborious 
spirit, whose tenacious and obstinate strength 
had something noble in it—so little show as it 
made—so little transfusion as it had of the 
loftier light of genius. The brave and honest 
common stock, of whom, if there were many, 
it would be blessed for this land. 

And leaving London, the terror of God’s 
judgment removed, rushing headlong again into 
its ancient sins, the other Puritans went forth 
houseless, with only poverty and pain before 
them, to seek shelter and daily bread. Of all 
the benefactors of the stricken dty, the most 
bold and untiring, they, and no other, were 
cast out at its restoration, in hardship, in 
sorrow, and in reproach, persecuted for their 
Master’s sake. 

While among the many graves of yonder city 
churchyard, with those around him to whom 
he had ministered in deadly peril, and for 
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whom he had spent his life, the preacher, 
Vincent, lay quiet and at rest. 

Sadly met, and sadly parted, the little 
company of wayfarers spent the night in the 
house of Mistress Magdalene Chester; and 
there, in silent pity and tenderness, by the 
widowed Mary’s side, Edith Field saw the full 
cup run over, as she delivered the last greeting 
entrusted to her by the dead. A sad cloud it 
was, enveloping the young life in its blinding 
mist of sorrow, yet nobly borne and gravely, 
and with that solemn sad hope, of all hopes 
the deepest and most steadfast. 

And so they travelled home—for to no 
shelter more secure or of higher pretension 
than the cottage of the Cumberland shepherd, 
could the Puritan minister direct his steps. 
The quiet moorland parish, from which he had 
been ejected long ago by the foUowera of the 
first Charles—that hardest of all his trials, as 
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h€» had described it to Edith—was full five 
miles away. Carlisle, the nearest town, was 
further. So in Ralph Dutton’s house he was 
safe. 

Sir Philip Dacre had arrived at Thomleigh 
some brief time before, and there Master 
Chester, after a few days’ experience of the 
lassitude and weariness which follows the 
excitement of grief, settled down, not \jn- 
pleasantly, into possession of that grave old 
library with its rich stores of ancient learning 
and philosophy. The father of the Lady 
Dacre had somewhat prided himself on his 
knowledge of the budding science of his time, 
and had so much leaning to the stricter 
party of Reformers in the Church, as to 
have left on his shelves many old ponderous 
volumes, which gladdened the quaint divine 
as he began his most congenial work in the 
sanctum of the Cumberland baronet. His 
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former pupil and he agreed well. The courtly 
olden gentleman, indeed, had little in common 
with those rude clowns—half fool, half fanatic 
—whom men of these latter days have foisted 
into the ancient Presbyterian Church of Eng¬ 
land ; as if it were so easy a thing to give up 
worldly goods, and home, and ease, and 
kindred, and risk even life itself for the Master’s 
sake, or as if clowms and fools were the men to 
makt! such sacrifices. 

I’hcy had not been many hours under Damt 
Dutton’s roof again, ere Edith took her good 
hostess aside, to ask from her the further 
details of lier mother’s history. She feared to 
mention it again to her father, at the risk 
of renewing the agony which she had seen in 
Hampstead. 

“ And is she dead ?” said Dame Dutton; 
“ is she dead, sayst thou, yonder proud 
lady ?—and in the plague, with only thee to be 
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merciful to her ? Ah! dost mind, Mistress 
Edith, how I, a sinful woman as I am, marvelled 
that she got leave to bide in all her grandeur, 
who had done so cruel a wrong ? But it hath 
found her out. And she called thee angel, 
sweetheart ? and so she might, I warrant 
her, and thy mother before thee. Truly I 
fear there be few angels whither she hath 
gone.” 

“ Hush, Dame Dutton! say not so,” said 
Edith; “ it is not our part to give doom.” 

“ Nay, truly. Mistress Edith, I’ll do nought 
to anger thee; but, forsooth, what came upon 
yonder Lady Dacre was meet; that thou 
shouldst go to succour her—thou, and no 
other; for, thou seest, she was mistress of 
all this land of her- own right, and was a 
Dacre bom, and wedded a kinsman—she 
could not help but wed him—^it was none 
of her choosing, I trow, to wed a poor knight. 
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And thy mother was of kin to them both— 
cousin-german to her, and a distant kinswoman 
to him also, which made it the greater sin. 
Ah, Mistress Edith! I do so well remember 
the sweet, white face that lay down on that 
pillow to die ! and to think that they had 
shut the door on her who were of her own 
blood !” 

Edith was thinking of all these things 
sadly; her own young mother, and yonder 
gentle Mary—and contrasting their dim lot 
with the flashes of youthful hope, the bright 
vistas of sunny life w'hich now and then 
through these last painful pjonths had opened 
to herself. Might these not be all illusions— 
shadows and mists destined only to condense 
into darker gloom ? 

“ Thou wouldst sec yonder cavalier, I 
reckon, while thou wert in London ?” said 
Dame Dutton inquisitively. “ Truly I did 
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marvel within myself what the omen might he 
that ye were both journeying on one morrow 
—and they teU me he is a gracious youth, 
yonder Sir Philip, and hath a savour of 
godliness. He do begin to make the old 
house liker a dwelling for living folk, ’tis 
certain ; for if spirits came back—1 know 
not, Mistress Edith,—the Word saith nought 
of whether they may—^Nfondcr dark rooms 
were most like a place- for them; and he is 
a good master to his serving folk, and has 
a kind hand to the poor. How sayest thou 
of this gallant, sweetheart ? thou hast marked 
him, I wot.” 

“Nay I know not. Dame Dutton,” said 
Edith, blushing. “ He did well among the 
sick, and served them; but in sooth no man, 
methinks, could have held back when he 
saw their misery.” 

“ Ay, ye have done wonderful, truly, for 
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young folk,” sa' i Dame Dutton, “ a strange 
beginning I trow—but an it be to a good lot, 
Mistress Edith, never think more of the evil 
say I, for if it were ever so bad, it be past 
now, and should e’en be forgotten. But it 
glads me that thou dost like this gentleman 
—for ill! men speak kindly of him.” 

“ Nay, Dame Dutton,” said Edith eagerly, 
“ I said not I liked him, more than it be 
ne(!dful. I like all who sen^c the one Lord— 
and as he is my kinsman—” 

“ Yea, sweetheart, did I trouble thee ?” 
answered the Dame. “ What didst think 
1 meant, truly ? and thou wouldst not hate 
the gentleman sure—why shouldst thou ?” 

But Dame Dutton went about her household 
work thereafter with smiles and secret whispers 
—and Edith standing at the cottage door 
with a tremulous gladness about her heart, 
to look out upon the far stretching slopes 
of those blue hills of Cumberland, retreated 
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to hCT own chamber, with a nervous haste, 
for which she could not very well account, 
when she saw her kinsman. Sir Philip Dacre, 
ascending the narrow pathway over the hills, 

t 

And so it came to pass ere long, that a 
second Edith Dacre entered the old halls of 
Thomleigh to be lady and mistress there, 
where her mother’s cloudcid youth had past. 
A dim beginning—^j'onder sad time of the 
plague in London, was indeed the. dawning 
of a pleasant day. 

And there followed sunny years—years of 
household quietness, of growing wisdom, and 
of such generous labour, full of all bounties 
and kindnesses, as doth become so well those 
gentlefolk of God’s appointing, whose errand 
is to bind together the different circles of 
His earth in the wide sympathies of one 
humanity. Never houseless man again sat 
vainly at the gate of Thomleigh, waiting 
the issue of his wearied wifti’s petition, as 
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he did once, whose manly head began to 
whiten within, under the snow of peaceful 
years. Never wayfarer sought shelter, vainly 
—never poor turned without hope or help 
away. Gentle alms—deeds, and charities— 
gentler words of brotherhood and kindness— 
gentlest and highest, merciful teachings of 
the Go.spcl, fell pleasantly like summer dew 
about the old house of Thornleigh ! 

With his full share of the troubles of the 
times, imprisoned and fined for the Gk)spel 
he would not cease to preach, the Puritan 
minister yet lived on until the dawn of brighter 
days; and *Te he closed his eyes in the third 
William’s lawful reign, saw both the blessings 
promised to the good man by the old Hebrew 
King and Poet—his children’s children, and 
j)eacc upon Israel. 

And brightenmg the dead array of olden 
titles in the ancestiy of the house of Thornleigh 
stands pleasantly the gentle name of that 
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Lady Edith whose time was the time of the 
plague; whose girlish valour docs still com¬ 
municate a generous youthful radiance to the 
old record, and whose fathers were of a stock 
of grave clnvalry, nobler and of higher honour 
than those cavaliers of Worcester, and of 
Naseby, to whom alone we give the name. 
The haughty Lady Dacre, and all her pride 
and wealth, and greatness lie buried long ago 
in the grave of all superficial things; but radiant 
in its purity of wisdom, godliness, and courage, 
the name of the youthful Puritan holds its 
place like a star, in the pedigree of tho.se 
Dacres who dw^ell on the Bordtsr. 


THE END. 
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